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CHARACTERS 


SPENCER LoncsTREET, (alias Bill Smith). 
Apa Jupson, the Justice of the Peace. 
Pau ARNOLD, just from college. 

RicHArD ARNOLD, M.D. 

CLARENCE MurpRY, an ardent suitor. 
Dosson, Judson’s butler. 

Mary BeEtu Jupson, daughter of Judson. 
Avice May, daughter of Judson. 

Mo tig, the maid. 

MaccIE, the cook. 


ScENE: Drawing room of Mr. Judson’s home—“Los 
Robles,’ Santa Barbara, California. 


TiME: The present. 
Act I. The arrival. 


Act Il. The detention. 
Act III. The departure. 
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AGE1 


ScENE: Drawing room at the home of Judson, “Los 
Robles.’ This ts a delightful room in an old- 
fashioned country mansion. It is situated on 
the first floor. The furniture must be old and 
distinctly good. Old china, old bronzes, orna- 
ments, nicknacks. Cabinets containing old gold 
and silver collections. Fine pictures. The at- 
mosphere of the entire place tending to show 
that the owner is a man whose hobby ts collect- 
ing. The room must be arranged in an orderly 
manner, Judson being most methodical and pre- 
cise in his habits. Grand old-fashioned clock in 
corner, which chimes the quarters. A_ small 
clock on the mantelpiece. French windows lead 
to a creeper-grown balcony, which is seen with 
its last roses. It 1s the middle of August. 


DiscovereD: Window L. side closed. At rise of 
curtain, discovered Miss AticeE May Junpson. 
She is seated reading. She shuts book with a 
snap and rushes through the long window and 
leans over the balcony. In a moment she re- 
turns, seats herself again with a decided vigor. 
Snatches her book from one side of its cover. 
She rises, rings bell, goes to back of chair—sits. 

Pause. 
5 
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Enter Dogpson, L.1. Dosson is an extreme- 
ly proper butler with a ripe urbanity of manner, 
a pleasant, dignified smile and speaks good Eng- 
lish, with perfect enunciation. 


Avice. How long will Mary Bell be now, Dobson? 

Dozson. Not more than five minutes, Miss Alice 
May, unless the train happens to be late at Santa 
Barbara. 

AuicE. Thank you, Dobson. (Doxzson about to 
go L. ALick turns to her book.) Oh, Dobson, how 
long will Mary Bell be if the train happens to be 
late? 

(READY Bell.) 

Dosson. (Coming back c.) That depends, Miss 
Alice May, upon how late the train happens to be. 

Autce. Well, can’t you find that out by the time- 
table? 

Dosson. No, Miss Alice May, time-tables don’t 
give that. 

Autce. Silly things, they never do tell you what 
you want to know. (Up c.) 

Dozsson. But they have been unsually late since 
they have appointed those lazy ticket agents along 
the route. 

AuicE. That will do, Dobson. 

(BELLI 

Dorson. I beg your pardon, Miss Alice, but Mr. 
Murphy is calling. (Crosses L. to exit.) 


(On Dosson’s exit, ALICE crosses up to balcony on 
bell ring. ALICE crosses down c.) 


Avice. Maybe that is Mary. 
Dosson. (Enters L.1) Mr. Murphy, Miss. 


(Enter CLarENCE Murpuy. Exit Dosson. Mur- 
PHY is a young man about twenty-five years 
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old. Very neat, nice-looking, hair parted in cen- 
ter and brushed very smoothly and closely to 
the head. Through having nothing else to do, 
he 1s largely interested in other people’s busi- 
ness.) 


CLARENCE. (Crosses to L.c.) Given me up, I 
suppose? (He goes to AticE May and is about to 
embrace her. This is done as if tt were the usual 
occurrence. ALICE repels him. He 1s astonished.) 
Dobson’s gone. 

Auice. (With dignity) Iam quite sure of that. 

CLARENCE. (A pause) What have I done now? 

AuiceE. (With extreme hauteur—crosses up R.) 
Oh, nothing—only if you can’t keep your word be- 
fore we’re married, I don’t know what I’m to ex- 
pect after. 

CrareNcE. My dear Alice May.. 

ALICE. You promised to come at eight and now 
it’s ten minutes to nine. (Coming to him.) 

CLARENCE. (Pulling out his watch) No—only 
a quarter—look. 

Autce. (Knocking watch away; it dangles on his 
chain) That horrid watch! (Crosses vL. to sofa; 
sits.) Itis as bad as you are. It’s just the time you 
want it to be. 

CLARENCE. (Goes L.—sits L. of ALIcE) I’m 
awfully sorry, but when you hear what detained 
me (Approaching her to apply usual concilia- 
tion method.) 

AutceE. (Adamant) I don’t want to hear 
(Turns her back on him.) 

CLARENCE. Oh, very well (Turns his back 
on her.) I don’t know what Mr. Arnold will say 
when he finds it out. 

Auice. (Interested immediately, turns to him) 
Finds out what? 
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CLARENCE. (Coldly) Oh—only—what detained 
me. (Winds his watch.) 

Auice. (Turns around, madly curious) What- 
ever was it—anything to do with—I mean—— 
(Coaxing him.) Do tell me; there’s a dear. 

CLARENCE. Well, I started in time to be here by 
eight, but coming along I caught in some barbed 
wire fencing and tore Well, I was compelled 
to go back and change. (Rises, crosses C.) 

Auice. Whatever’s that to do with Mr. Arnold? 

CLARENCE. Everything—the barbed wire was on 
the disputed property. Your father has evidently 
had it newly put up, and when Mr. Arnold learns it 
there will be a pretty how-d’ye-do. And that’s not 
all. (Sits L. of table r.) This afternoon I drove to 
the Mission, and on my way back I came in sight 
of the disputed property. I saw a large notice 
board—terrible thing—no one could help seeing it. 
One of those. 

ALIcE. Well—well—well 

CrarENcE. Well, I pulled up at once, got out 
of the car, read what was on the notice board, and 
what do you think it was? 

Axice. Oh, I don’t know. 

CLARENCE. (Rises, crosses c.) Neither do I. I 
knew I shouldn’t remember it, so I wrote it down. 
(Reads from paper which he takes from pocket) 
“Take notice that the land between this notice and 
the three oaks belongs to the undersigned, Richard 
Arnold, and the said Richard Arnold hereby gives 
notice that on the said land everyone can picnic, 
blackberry, play ball, or do anything they please.’ 
(ALICE rises and crosses to him. Points.) “And 
if they get into trouble with any malignant and land- 
grabbing Justice of the Peace in the neighborhood, 
the said Richard Arnold will pay their fines, stand 
drinks, and invite them again. Signed, Richard 
Arnold.” 
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Autce. (Crosses L.c.) Oh, dear, this is the worst 
ever. 

CLARENCE. Knowing that your father and Mr. 
Arnold both visit the disputed property several times 
a day to see what the other has done last, J naturally 
wanted to learn what developments this would lead 
to. 

Avice. (Jn great terror) And—what has it led 
to? 

CLARENCE. Well, the notice board was lying on 
the road and the barbed wire was digging into my 


legs. (Crosses R.) 


Auice. (Furiously—up stage c., rises) Oh, that 
miserable, horrid, wretched, beastly land! I wish an 
earthquake would swallow it up—then perhaps we 
should know what it is to live in peace again. 

CLARENCE. (c.) Yes—but we shouldn’t have 
anything to talk about. 

ALIcE. (Coming down to CLARENCE) Oh, how 
can you make a joke of a thing that has ruined poor 
sister’s life! 

CLARENCE. Oh, I say, that’s putting it a bit 
strong. (Turns Rr. to setiee, front of table R.) 

Auice. Why does she visit Aunt Jane in New 
York so frequently? 

CLARENCE, (Pause) Because she likes it, I sup- 


pose. 

Auice. (Confidently) No—because she’s ill— 
pining for Paul Arnold; she told me so in her last 
letter—the day before yesterday, and asked me if I 
thought any punishment too great for fathers who 


- ruin their children’s lives on account of a few feet 


of land. (Up c. and back.) Oh, dear! I believe 


Mr. Arnold’s sending Paul to Boston has just broken 
Mary Bell’s heart. 

CLARENCE. By Jove! That reminds me—— Do 
you know, I was nearly forgetting a most important 
piece of news, Well, I am a fool 
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ADice,- ives, 

CLARENCE. Why, on my way here—(Indicating 
trousers)—the second time—(Gets c.)—I met 
Well, who do you think I met? You'll never guess. 

AxtcE. Who? 

CLARENCE. Paul Arnold. 

AuiceE. No? 

CLARENCE. Yes 

Autce. Paul Arnold? (Falls in chair v. of table 
RE 

eee Paul Arnold. 

AutcE. Back from Boston? 

CLARENCE. Back from Boston. 

Avice. (Rises) For good? 

CLARENCE. For good. 

AuicE. But when he wouldn’t promise to give up 
Mary Bell his father sent him away forever. 

CLARENCE. Well, he’s been away a year, and con- 
sidering how the old boy’s wrapt up in him, that’s 
eleven months longer than anyone expected. 

Autce. Paul Arnold back. Poor Mary Bell— 
(Sits settee )—just as she was beginning to get over 
it. Oh, how shall we tell her? 

CLARENCE. We must break it to her—gently. 

Auice. Yes, but—it’s a downright shame. And 
all through a few feet of land that sensible people 
wouldn’t give a snap of the fingers for. 

CLARENCE. Oh, I don’t know about that. (Goes 
L.; sits sofa.) When it comes to a dispute over ad- 
joining property—there’s no knowing what people’ll 
do—if they’re ever so sensible. 


(WARN Auto.) 
Avice. But when it’s only a matter of a few 
yards. 
CirarENCE. Ah—that’s not it. It’s the principle’ 
of the thing—that’s the trouble. 
Avice. It seems true that in this life principles 
always are the trouble. 
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CLARENCE. Yes—that’s why so many of us try 
to do without ’em. 

AuicE. Poor Mary. But oh, Clarence, how shall 
we tell her? (Noise of car.) 

CLARENCE. I told you—we must break it to her. 

AuiceE. How? 

CLARENCE. Gently. 

Auice. Yes, we must break it to her gently. 
Yes—but (Auto horn is heard. Suddenly) 
The car! (Rushes to window c. at back.) Yes— 
there’s Mary. (Calls) Mary! Mary! (Waves her 
hand and whirls across room.) Just think—Mary’s 
here! 

CLARENCE. Why shouldn’t she be? It’s her 
home, isn’t it? (ALICE exits L. 1.) 

AuicE. (Off) Oh, Mary, I am glad to see you! 
Did you have a pleasant journey? How’s Auntie? 
Let me take it, dear. You must be awfully tired. 
There, it will be all right there. You must say how 
do you do to Clarence. Oh, yes, he’s here. 


(CLARENCE crosses to fireplace. There is a pause on 
the stage, filled in by noise of greetings, boxes, 
etc. Re-enter ALICE L.1, dragging Mary BELL.) 


The moment I told 


Auice. Here she is 
her. 


(Mary BELL is a very sweet girl. Magnetic—quiet. 
She possesses great strength of character, though 
upon first meeting her people would hardly ex- 
pect it. In fact, not until they had been 
handled by the young lady, and even then they 
might deny this attribute. But that would be 
because tney wouldn't know they had been 
handled.) 


Autce. Mary Bell (Kisses her.) Well, you 
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do look spiffy. (CLARENCE comes to R.c. Kissing 
her.) Dear Mary—back at last. 

Mary. Yes, back at last. How are you, Clar- 
ence? 

CLARENCE. (R.) Never better. You look rip- 

ing. 
a vee (c.) That’s good. (Indicating ALIcE’s 
dress.) Am I very late? 

Auice, (t.c.) Oh, no—I dressed an hour ago to 
be on the lookout for you and 

Mary. Clarence will be quite jealous. 

AuicE. Ugh! Jealous (Pointing to CLarR- 
ENCE—crosses L.) Three-quarters of an hour late. 

Mary. Clarence, I’m surprised at you. (Crosses 
to settee.) 

CLARENCE. Yes, but I couldn’t help it. Who do 
you think I met? Paul Arnold. (Mary falls in 
settee.) 

AuicE. There! (Pointing to CriarENcE.) I 
thought you were going to break it to her gently, 
Mary, dear. We’re so sorry and you look so well, 
too— (To CLaRENCE) Oh, why couldn’t you 
think? (CLARENCE goes to window, looks over bal- 
cony. A LIcE to Mary) It’s simply awful—Paul’s 
back for good. And Mr. Arnold’s cut down father’s 
fence, and father’s cut down Mr. Arnold’s notice 
board. (CLARENCE gets R. Mary BELL moves 
to chair R.c., sits.) I wouldn’t care a bit if it were 
me, but the miserable things never happen to those 
who don’t care. 

CLARENCE. Why, it’s just like the Montagues and 
Capulets in Romeo and Juliet. 

AutcE. Shall I get you some Eau-de-Cologne be- 
fore you go upstairs? 

Mary. (Holding her hand) No... dear. 

AuiceE. (Crossing L. of Mary) But I must do 
something. (Kneeling.) You come back look- 
ing so well and then to be met with a blow like this— 
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and I can’t do anything. And cook’s made all your 
favorite sweets, and now you won’t be able to eat 
them. 

Mary. I’m awfully hungry. 

Auice. Oh, I know—you say that not to hurt 
cook’s feelings, that’s just like you—but I’m not 
like you—I can’t eat a bit. Let me get you a cush- 
ion, dear? (Moves as if to rise.) 

Mary. Alice, you really mustn’t worry. 

Auice. I can’t help it. (CLARENCE gets back to 
fireplace.) 

Mary. But there’s nothing to worry about— 
there isn’t really. (ALICE on arm of chair.) 

Auice. Oh, you always say that of anything con- 
cerning yourself. And all the time you know it’s 
just ruined your whole life. If he hadn’t come back 
you might have gotten over it, but now 

Mary. (Caressing her) Iam quite over it, dear. 

CLARENCE. I beg pardon, if you’ll excuse me. 
(Crosses back of them to sofa—sits.) 

Mary. There are-no secrets, Clarence. 

AuicE. That’s what you say because 

Mary. (Stops her) If I prove it to you, will 
you help me out with cook’s sweets? 

Auice. It’s no use pretending to me—but if vou 
prove it I'll eat them all if you like, but I’m quite 
certain that you can’t. 

Mary. So am J], unless you promise to listen. 
(To CLARENCE, who is going upstage) Perhaps we 
had better keep it from father until after dinner. 
Paul and I have overcome all the pain Mr. Arnold 
and father have caused us—by getting married. 
(CLARENCE front of fireplace.) 
~ Arice. Married! (Rises.) Mar: Oh, Mary! 
(Kisses her.) Oh, dear! (Slightly hysterical) 
Oh, goodness! Oh, my! 

Mary. (Very sweetly and quietly) I thought 
perhaps you would be surprised. 
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AuicE. Surprised? I’m simply Oh, dear! 
Oh, it can’t be true—you’re. (Rushes to Mary 
and examines left hand.) Yes, it is! (Helplessly) 
It is... Oh, you’ve done it... Well, won't 
there be an awful row! (Sits left.) 

CLARENCE. You know Paul has no money. 

Mary. Oh, you quite think we shall be turned 
out, then? 

CLARENCE. Well—I—really—Mr. Arnold is so 
—and even your father—if you’ll excuse me for 
saying so 

Mary. Certainly, more especially as Paul and I 
share your opinion, but we thought we’d give them 
an opportuunity to act sensibly for once—that’s why 
we came back at all. 

CLARENCE. But if they don’t seize the opportu- 
nity? 

Mary. Paul has great ability. Some day he'll be 
at the top of his profession—and men who come 
through on their merits have to take a lot of ham- 
mering. If we can’t take ours we aren’t worth our 
salt. 

AuiceE. Married ... I can’t see how you man- 
aged it. Wasn’t it awfully difficult? I mean with 
Paul in Boston and you in New York? 

Mary. Oh, Paul wasn’t in Boston when I was in 
New York. (Sits on arm of chair, R.c.) 

CLARENCE. But his father received a letter from 
Boston regularly every week. 

Mary. Oh, yes. Paul always left a bundle with 
a friend. (CLARENCE laughs loudly.) 

AutcE. (With great delight) Then while he was 
supposed to be studying hard in Boston he was 
really . 

Mary. uf Acquiescing) He was really with me in 
New York. (Crosses to ALICE. CLARENCE sits on 
settee.) 

Avice. (Rises) And so all the trouble father 
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and Mr. Arnold have taken to keep you apart has 
really been the very means... 

Mary. Yes. Paul and I often said how wonder- 
fully Destiny works to its own ends. 

AuicE. (Gazing at Mary) But to think of you 


going through it all alone.... I mean without 
another girl. 


Mary. Well, you see—there wasn’t much for 
another girl to do. (Aft side of chair.) 
Auice. But I should have so loved to have helped 


you. © 


Mary. Well, dear, perhaps you will be able to 
yet. (Pause.) If you like—you can break the news 
to Father. (ALICE goes L.) 

CLARENCE. (Suddenly remembering something) 
By Jove! (Rising, comes c.) Break the news... 
That’s what Paul must have meant when he gave me 


the message. 

Mary. (Both rise, crossing to CLARENCE) Mes- 
sage? 

CrarENcE. Yes, for you... but what you’ve 


told us drove it clean out of my head. “Tell her on 
mo account to tell her father what she was going to 


tell him.” Wait a minute... that isn’t all 
(Thinking.) “On no account to tell her father 
~vhat...’ Ah... “Tell her silence is of the 


utmost necessity and that I’ll explain everything 
when I see her tonight.” 

Mary. See me tonight? 

CLARENCE. Yes . . . that came first—seeing you 
tonight. “Tell her I must see her... . Something 
of vital importance.” And he said he would see you 
the way he saw you the—(Pause)—night before he 


went to Boston. (Crosses rR. Mary goes c. to look 


out of window. ALICE sits on sofa.) 
Mary. (Opening window) ‘Travelling gives one 


‘such headaches, doesn’t it? 
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CLARENCE. Yes—that’s it. (Gets back of chawr 
RC. 

ites And tonight father will not only be safe 
at dinner but afterwards, and he’s been adding doz- 
ens of things to his collection lately and tonight he’s 
going to catalogue them—so that means his study till 
bedtime. 

Mary. Alice, I must dress at once. It would be 
awfully thoughtless to keep father waiting longer 
than necessary, wouldn’t it? (ALICE goes up L.c. to 
get cloak.) Oh, I can get them, dear. (Kisses her.) 
My headache won’t be very bad until after the fish. 
(Exit Mary L. door.) 


CuarENcE. Er... Alice (R.c.) 
Arce. Yess. 
CLARENCE. Er... you know (ALICE goes 


to him.) When I came in you were awfully cross 
and 

AuicE. Was I? 

CiarENcE, Awfully, and... (ALICE kisses 
him and is going.) Er, Alice... 

(WARN Door Slam.) 

AuiceE. Oh, I must go now—or I shall be late— 
and you heard what Mary said about keeping father 
waiting. She’s so thoughtful. 
Pilg Yes . .. I should say she ought to 

Auice. I won’t be very long. 

CiarENce. I'll wait for you in the conservatory. 
(Exit arch casually. ALice exits L.1.) 


(Enter Jupson, arch at back. He goes to clock. 
When he gets to fireplace, loud bell. Jupson 
compares clock with his watch—shows satisfac- 
tion. There is a very loud ringing of the door- 
bell. Looks toward door in great perturbation. 
Bell continues. Noise of door banging. Starts. 
Re-enter, DoBson.) 
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Dosson. Arnold has called, sir, and... 


(Enter RicHarp ARNOLD. He is very quick in his 
movements—his expression is quite ferocious, 
and his hair appears to stick out bristlingly. He 
has a fiery temper, though he is as ready to 
apologize whenever he considers he is in the 
wrong as he is to fly up at nothing. In fact, he 
1s emotional and can be easily handled by those 
who know how. He enters, purple with rage. 
He has his notice board across his shoulder. 
He stops directly he gets inside the door—tears 
the notice board from his shoulder.) 


ARNOLD. (To Dozson) I came to see your mas- 
ter, not you. 

Dozsson. Yes, sir. (Dosson Lt. of ARNOLD.) 

ARNOLD. Then why the devil didn’t you go? 

Doxgson. Yes, sir. 


(ARNOLD emits a growl, lifts the board with a jerk, 
changes it to the other hand with rapidity. 
Jupson, who has come c., tries to get out of 
range, but in so doing knocks over a vase on ta- 
ble x. which smashes.) 


ARNOLD. (Following Jupson around) Go on, 
damn it! Go on—smash away—but don’t imagine 
you'll frighten me. (Goes toward Jupson, who 
backs.) You needn’t imagine I’m a man to be turned 
from my purpose by broken crockery. (Following 
Jupson around sofa and back t.c.) Smash an- 
other... (Following Jupvson) And another— 
and here I am—and here we shall remain until you 
explain what the devil you mean by cutting this 
down. (L.C.) 

Juvson. (R.c.) Rather, sir, should I seek an ex- 
planation from you as to why you have made your- 
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self responsible for trespass, in having it erected 
upon my land. 

ARNOLD. (Roaring) Your land—— My land. 

Jupson. Sir, I deny it 

ArNoLtp. What! You deny it—you deny it 
Why, damn it—read that—(Points triumphantly to 
his notice board)—and I ask you by what right you 
cut down my property on—(Quickly)—my land. 
(JuDSON on settee.) 

Juvson. I defy you to prove it in the court of 
law. 

ARNOLD. Of course you do. You always have— 
but do you think I’m fool enough to bring it into 
the court of law? Ha, ha! (Sarcastically.) Jus- 
tice of the Peace, you—when men like you adminis- 
ter justice, I use the term sarcastically—J ustice. 

Jupson. (Crosses to sofa) Then I shall take it 
there myself. 

ARNOLD. Do it—do it (Puts board down t.) 
But you can’t get an order to prevent my carpenter 
and my sign-painter from plying their trade—and 
they can turn out one a day—and I can pay for ’em 
and the costs of as many actions as you like. (Move- 
ment. JUDSON sits on sofa.) And for the convey- 
ances to take parties of the villagers there to a daily 
picnic—and peanuts for the children who go there 
to pick buttercups, and a special prize for the one 
who frequents it most, and another for the one who 
scatters the greatest number in a week. (Going L.) 

Jupson. Then you will be responsible—(Rising) 
—for inciting them to risk personal injury, for I 
have had barbed wire fencings erected—and I trust 
you will remember I have informed you of the fact. 

ARNOLD. Informed me I informed myself. 
(Places his hands under his coat-tails.) But it’s 
coming down. I’m going straight from here to get a 
man and nippers and spade. Nippers for wire— 
spade for this (He postures with notice 
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board.) Barbed wire nipped as fast as you put it up. 
Notice boards up as fast as you cut ’em down. 

Jupson. Then I am to look forward to a life of 
unending annoyance? (Rises and paces up and 
down.) 

ArNoLD. Down wire—up notice board—as long 
as you please—and as many times as you like, 
(Goes c.) 

Jupson. Sir, I am a man whose habits have been 
fixed for years, and as this unfortunate conflict con- 
tinues to grow, I find it eating into my life, and I 
ask you, sir—is there no way of ending this un- 
neighborly antagonism? 

ARNOLD. A way to end it—certainly. Sign a 
deed acknowledging my land to be my land, with a 
confession that you’ve known it to be so all the time 
—and publish the said confession in the Santa Bar- 
bara Advertiser. 

Jupson. (Furiously) Never! (Crosses to R.) 

ARNOLD. Then what the devil do you mean by 
asking me if there’s any way to end it? 

Jupvson. I mean, sir, that a systematic tranquillity 
is my simple requirement, and that I would do much 
to obtain it. I would even go so far—that is—you 
live near—if we could become neighborly—visit— 
talk of the weather. 

ARNOLD. The weather! 

Jupson. (Gladly entering into the conversation) 
Yes, it has been extremely inclement this summer. 

ARNOLD. (Sarcastically) Yes, and we shall prob- 
ably have rain next winter. Become neighborly— 
visit—bring your eldest daughter... 

Juvson. With pleasure. I’m sure Mary Bell will 
bee. 
Arnotp. J thought so...I1 thought so. My 
boy came home this morning. 

Jupson. I assure you I was not aware of it. 

ArnoLp. No, of course not. That’s why your 
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daughter returned tonight . . . because you didn’t 
know? ... One of those coincidences . . . I sup- 
ose. 

b Jupson. Exactly. (Pause.) Nature is full of 
them. 

ArwoLp. So’s Art. When it’s bad art... and 
it generally is and yours isn’t the exception. 

Jupson. Mine, sir ...I1 venture to say: 
(c.) 
ARNOLD. Of course you do. I don’t suppose 
there’s anything you wouldn’t venture to say except 
the real reason of your daughter’s sudden return. 
But I don’t want to hear what you venture to say 
to me—because I’m already quite aware of what 
you say to yourself. 

Jupson. I never talk to myself. 

Arnotp. You do talk to yourself. You'll say 
Arnold’s got a fine, handsome boy. Then you'll say 
—I’ve got a fine, handsome girl. Join them to- 
gether and Arnold will let his bit of land—— 

* Juvson. It is not your land 

ArNoLD. Arnold will let his bit of land slip for 
the sake of the family connections. But it’s no go. 
(Goes t.) My boy has forgotten about her long 
ago... and you may fish but we don’t bite—we 
don’t even nibble—— 

Jupson. Let me tell you, sir, that my daughter 
has forgotten just as completely as your son—for 
that purpose she went to New York, sir... 

ARNOLD. And why did she come back? 

Jupson. Am I not to be allowed the pleasure of 
my own daughter’s society... Not satisfied 
with... 

ARNOLD. We don’t bite. 


(READY Gong.) 
Jupson. (Furiously) We do not fish any more 
than you do not bite. (Crosses up L.) 
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ARNOLD. We do not even nibble... (Going 
R.C.) 

Jupson. And—and—I beg to state—(Crosses to 
ARNOLD)—that if ever my daughter were to con- 
tract such a mesalliance I would cast her off for- 
ever. 

ARNOLD. Mesalliance .. . My son—my son... 
a mesalliance. Er—er—er—what—what—what d’ye 
call the daughter of a land-grabber? 

Juvson. Sir? 

Arnotp. An earth shark .. . a ditch-devourer— 
a—a—a—a (Jupson crosses to bell on L. wall.) 
I found my way in—I can find my way out. (At 
door) Barbed wire nipped—notice boards up—as 
long as you please and as many times as you like. 
We do not even—nibble. (Exit ARNOLD L.) 


(When Juvson picks up remains of vase—gong. 
Jupson stands helpless. He then goes slowly to 
the broken vase—looks down at it pathetically— 
stoops and picking up the fragments, endeavors 
to piece them together. The dinner gong 1s 
heard. He gazes helplessly at pieces and rises.) 


AuicE. (Heard off ut.) Mary 
loudly) Mary—din—ner. 


(Calling 


(Exit Juvson slowly Lt. There is a pause. Two 
legs of ladder are placed at window c. at back, a 
hand is seen to come from below, then a head. 
It reconnoiters carefully, and being satisfied as 
to safety, shows itself attached to a body and 
legs, which go toward the making of a very 
wideawake gentleman, by name BILL SMITH. 
He comes c., takes plan out—goes L. door, looks 
up stairs—then R. goes to cabinet—bus. at 
table, then c. bell.) 
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Brit. All right—all right. I'll attend to you 
presently. (Raising hand to clock in soothing attt- 
tude. Glances at window. He is quiet but decisive. 
All his movements are clear cut. There is no hesi- 
tation. No bungling. He is a master workman. 
Having quickly satisfied himself that all is right, he 
comes quickly to center of room. He resumes his 
examination of the paper—looks up to ceiling— 
takes a small tool from his pocket and fits it in 
handle—he then goes to door L.—opens it gently.) 


(While Bix ts at work MaGGIE enters R.U. at cue— 
crosses to door L.1. She closes the door. Btu 
hears the noise. Maccie sees Bit, sits sofa, 
gives a sharp scream. BiLu puts hand over 
mouth, having reached her by a catlike bound. 
She struggles—he tries to soothe her, speaking 
very hurriedly.) 


Birt. Hush! Be quiet—be quiet—it’s only me— 
darling. (Scream.) Quiet! (MaccrE struggles 
violently. MacciE opens her eyes and looks at him.) 
There, it’s all right—it’s me—see—Spencer. 

Macciz. (Overcome) Spencer! (She shrieks 
with excitement and is about to cry.) Oh—Spen— 

BILL. (Putting her head between his breast and 
arm with lightning swiftness) Steady—steady— 
ease up—the flutterings of love’s wings should be as 
soft as love himself ...see... (Looking at 
door. She eases up.) There... that’s better. 
(Soothing her) There... 

Maccie. It was—so unexpected. 

Birr. (c.) I know—I know—but Spencer’s little 
sweetheart must be prepared for unexpected joys— 
If she’s going to be Spencer’s little wife. 

Macciz. (With a burst) Oh, Spen—— 

Bitt. Steady. (With finger on lips.) Spen- 
cer likes to hear her purr, when she sees him—but 
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not to upset herseli—see? There—— (Kisses 
her.) How’s that? 

Macciz. O—O—Oh! 

Bitt. Ah—now she’s purring. 

Maceie. Oh, I thought you was hundreds of 


miles away. 
Birt. From you? Oh, Honeybunch, how could 
you? 


Maccie. (Half rises and back on sofa) My 
darling—you said yesterday you was going to leave 
this morning on a long-promised visit to your uncle, 
O. Spencer Longstreet, the poet. 

Bitt. Of course—so I did. (Goes away c.) I 
told you I was going to leave this morning, didn’t I? 
Well, what did I do then, eh? Why, I came back, 
didn’t I? Came back here—(Pause)—all the way— 
and here I am. 

MaccrE. Why did you come back? (Looks 
around helplessly.) 

Bit. Why did I come back? Ah... now 
you're asking me something. Why did I come back? 
What made me come back? Now—what did I say 
to Uncle Spencer Longstreet—Spency, I said—just 
like that—“Spency,” I said, directly I got there— 
“Spency,” I said—“It’s no good.” “What isn’t?” 
said he. “She’s not here,” said I. “Who isn’t?” 
said he. “Ah, wouldn’t you like to know,” said I— 
and with that I left him. 

Macciz. Oh, Spencer, whatever did he say? 

Birt. What did he say? (Goes up.) Well, now, 
what could he say? What could he say with me 
rushing off with the lovelight in my eyes? (Mac- 
GIE sighs—wandering up.) Never stopping till the 
porter clashed the train door to with a clash. And 
then stepping hurriedly from the train and flinging 
the conductor my purse, I started off, at a steady 
stride and wound my way hither to who? Eh? 
Now—to whom? (p.c.) To who? Eh? To who? 
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Maccie. (Simperingly) To me. 

Birt. To you—a lover’s journey. (Looking 
round—kneels.) An unfolding of the wings, a 
flight—a reward and O. S. L. 

Macere. O. S. L.? What’s that? 

Buu. (Rises) That? Why, don’t you know? 
That? O.S. L.? Why, that’s Uncle Spencer’s ini- 
tials—Orlando Spencer Longstreet. O. S. L. See. 
When you’re running the least risk of forgetting to 
come back, said he—think of O. S. L. and that’ll 
remind you. It was good of him, wasn’t it? (Goes 
Rr. a litile.) 

Macare. But Spencer, how did you know I was 
in the drawing-room ? 

Britt. How did I know—how did I? Ah, how 
did I know? Could I pass that window—(Up to 
window )—without knowing? Directly I got under- 
neath it, wasn’t I arrested—attracted. (Comes 
down.) She is there, I said, just like that—and 
seizing the ladder that happened to be standing 
against the wall (Goes R.) 

Macciz. That’s Sing—he’s always leaving his 
ladders about. . 

Bitt. Then his name ought to be Jacob, for his 
ladder leads to Paradise. 

Maccize. Oh... (Falls in his arms.) 

Bri. Paradise—I said, Honeybunch, but history 
repeats itself, and like Adam, I’ve got to leave it. 
(Going up c.) Im going. 

Maccie. Spencer (Rises, follows him.) 
Can’t you stay a little while? They—(Indicating 
off L.)—they won’t be through for a long while. 

Britt. I’m afraid they'll never be through now, 
beloved—farewell. (Moves to window.) 
Macaig. Oh, Spencer (R.c. up stage—she 
flops in his arms.) If you go, I shan’t see you again 
for weeks. 

Bux. If I stay, you won't see me again for 
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years. (Brings her down c.) Don’t you have to 
look after dinner? 

Macerez. I used to dish as well as cook it—but 
since you said that when I was your very own I 
should have nothing to do but sit—(Sits on settee )— 
in the drawing-room—lI comes up here to get used 
to it, and lets Lizzie do the dishing. And you come 
back all them miles. (Swinging hands.) 

Birt. Every one. 


Maccrz. Oh... What for? 
Birt. Well, now—haven’t I said—haven’t I— 
told you 


Macciz. (Shyly) To marry me. 

Birt. Well, now—not exactly. (c.) 

MaccieE. What’s that? (Rises and crosses to 
him.) 

Br, That? Well—now—why, it’s to ask you 
to name the day. 

Maccie. (Quickly) Whenever you like. To- 
morrow? 

Birt. Well, don’t rush it, Honey Bunch. Ah—it 
must be after my father dies—any day after that. 
Look here—I thought you told me they dined at 
eight ? 

Maccte. So they do—but it was put off tonight. 

Birt, Just my luck! (Moves about restlessly.) 

Maccre. And to think of me happening to be up 
here as you was passing! 

Brit. My luck again! (Breaks away, goes up L. 
to table. Bus. of stealing small art work, then comes 
down.) 

Macare. Spencer! (Pause. Dreaming.) 

Birt. Eh? (Pettishly. Comes v.u. from table.) 

Macaig. Is there anything the matter? 

Birt. N—no—oh, no! (Coming down R.) 

Macciz. There is—there is—I know there is. 
You look so worried! 

Bitz. Only business troubles! 
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Maccre. Heavy? 

Birt. (Bus. with art work sneaked in his pock- 
et) No so heavy as I thought. 

Maccir. That makes me so happy to hear that. 

Birt. (Who has disturbed look) Eh? 

Maccie. And there’s only one thing more I want 
in the whole world—to be with you always. 

Britt. So you will—so you will—as soon as I wipe 
off the calls from my visiting list. 

Maccre. I hates them visits you have to make! 
(Crosses to him.) 

Br. (Crosses to door L.1. MAGGIE crosses R. 
of couch) You’re not the only one. 

MacciE. But you'll see other beautiful girls. 

Bitt. Yes, but they won’t see me—I mean—well 
—now—well—TI sha’n’t look at them. 

Maccie. But you will be tempted and then 

Bitz, I shall think of you. 

Maccie. How shall I know? 

Birt. I will write to you every day, and I do 
write such beautiful letters. (Crosses to c.) 

Macciz. And you ain’t writ me nothing yet. 

Birt. I will, Honey Bunch, I will. I was going 
to—today, only Uncle Spencer was using the pen 
and ink, and if I don’t hurry back somebody else’ll 
collar it. Good-bye, Honey Bunch. 

MacciE. (Clinging to him, as he goes up c.) 
But, Spencer—you can’t go all them miles on a 
empty stomach. Let me get you a sandwich? 

Birt. Well, now—well—you’re sure the family 
won’t be back? 

Macaiz. Why, they won’t be finished for half an 
hour yet—and a sandwich won’t take two minutes. 

Birt. Two minutes, won’t it? Ah, now—well— 
(Putting his arms around her neck) I wouldn’t 
mind waiting a little longer than that—provided— 
provided, Honey Bunch—you made me something 
with your own little hands. 
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Maccie. I could make you a lovely omelette. 

Birt. A omelette? Lord love a duck, Honey 
Bunch; the silken threads of love are too strong for 
me. I'll stay here. (Bus. of stroking MaccIE’s 
hand. He goes up c.) See—behind the curtain. 
Then if anybody comes, the window’ll be handy— 
see? 

Maccie. Oh, Spencer, hadn’t you better come 
downstairs? ‘There’s nobody but Lizzie in the kitch- 
en. 
Birt. Honey Bunch—(Comes to her)—where 
kitchens are concerned I’m a pessimist. In fact, I 
hold the view of Opy Dilldock, the philosopher. 
Great natural genius Opy was and yet he was found 
next morning surrounded by dishes and bottles and 
dead ones asleep in the kitchen and his last words 
were an epigram—‘Beware of kitchens,” he says, 
“for they cook your goose.” (Crosses to L.) 

Maccie. (Crossing rR.) I sha’n’t be more than 
ten minutes. 

Birt. Oh, you had better make it fifteen; I like 
my omelette—(Goes to window)—well done. 

Macciz. You're sure you don’t mind waiting here 
alone? 

Birt. Mind! Ah, Honey Bunch—(Goes to her) 
—though it is hard to be parted from you, even for 
a moment—yet—(Producing note book)—I have my 
work. 

Maccie. Your writings? (A step forward.) 

Birt. My writings—work—(Patting note book) 
—and love. (Patting her cheek.) The ideal life. 
(His hand under her chin.) 

Maccte. How lovely you do talk. 

Birt. Nothing to what you'll hear when you come 
back. (Turning her round and insinuating her tow- 
ards door L.) 

Macere. (Going) O-o-h, Spencer! 

Buz. Ah! (Looking up.) Ah! (Signs.) 
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Hush... I feel I’m about to get hold of some- 
thing. 
Maccre. Oh! 


But. Go, Honey Bunch—go, for the really great 
work of life—especially of my life—is accomplished 
only amid the profoundest quiet. (He becomes ab- 
sorbed. MacaiE exits on tiptoe, L. Bus. ad lib. 
Note book, then burglars’ tool, plan, look up; BILL 
furtively watches her off—there is a slight pause— 
then places note book in pocket, goes decisively to 
door—opens it an inch or two—peeps out—opens it 
wide—takes key from inside and pockets it, glances 
at plan—at passage, and at ceiling and exit BILL L.I.) 


(There is a pause—then the ladder at balcony is seen 
to move, first to right, then to left, then it wob- 
bles; then a cracking sound 1s heard—the creak- 
ing becomes louder; then a hand appears on the 
edge of balcony, grasping the creepers, etc., 
which suddenly gives way with a loud tearing 
noise. Pause—then Paut ARNOLD’s head ap- 
pears over the top of the balcony very carefully. 
Enter Paut.) 


Paut. (In room) Confound it! (Knocks his 
shin against something. He places his foot on 
chair and rubs his shin—door . begins to open quiet- 
ly—sees it and darts behind curtain. Enter Mary 
Bett. Paut peers from curtain—sees Mary. 
Whispering) Mary! 

Mary. (Finger to lips) Sh! For goodness’ 
sake, go on the balcony! 

PauL. I can’t—I want you to read something. 
(Shows letter.) Lock the door. 

Mary. (Goes quickly to door—closes it gently— 
she intends to lock it, but finds no key. She opens 
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the door again and looks for key outside—in vain, 
In a whisper) I can’t find the key! 

Pau. (Whispering) Leave it ajar then, and we 
shall hear: (Indicating window. Mary follows 
Paut’s instructions. Whispering) Is _ everybody 
downstairs ? 

Mary. (Whispering) Yes, all at dinner. 

Pau. (Catching hold of Mary vigorously and 
kissing her also) You dear girl—you got my mes- 
sage? 

Mary. Yes, whatever’s happened? 

Pau. That’s what I want to tell you. Oh, you'll 
never guess. You could have knocked me down with 
a feather when the Governor sprung it on me. 

Mary. He has not found out? (Crosses R.) 

Paut. No—worse than that—in one way—but 
better in another—he’s bought me a practice. 

Mary. A practice! 

Pau. Yes, in Santa Monica—bought it, just as 
it stands—lease, furniture, patients—everything— 
and I’m to go up tomorrow and sign the deeds of 
possession, ... and... 

Mary. A practice! Think of it, Dr. Paul Ar- 
nold. Oh, just as we thought we should have to live 
on—whatever people do live on when they haven’t 


got any money ... Oh, it seems too good to be 
true. 
Paut. (Crosses x.) It is... I mean—it does 


. . . I mean—Mary, I wish he hadn’t bought it. 

Mary. But why—I don’t—oh, why? 

Paut. Because—the deeds of possession are not 
all he wants me to sign, He makes a stipulation— 
he makes it a Sine Qua Non to giving me the prac- 
tice that I don’t marry you. (Gives her letter; she 
crosses to sofa, reading while he speaks.) Of course 
I shouldn’t care a bit if it wasn’t for you. I should 
take it like a shot and chance it. After all—(Mary 
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sits on sofa)—it’s my right. But women are differ- 
ent—especially you, Mary—and that’s the ticklish 
point. (He kneels.) I know you wouldn’t be a party 
to anything underhand for the world. 

Mary. (Rises) Oh, never, Paul—dear—never. 
(Crosses L.) 

Pau. (Rising, follows her) Mind, I don’t ask 
you to—I only lay the facts before you. It’ll be like 
giving up life to give up this. (Indicating paper, gets 
up, goes R.) Butif you say so 

Mary. Paul, I’m sure neither of us could do any- 
thing dishonorable. Whatever your father says, you 
must submit to—to the letter. 

Pau. I was afraid you’d insist on that. 

Mary. I do indeed. Though Mr. Arnold and 
Father have behaved with unreasonable cruelty tow- 
ards us—their actions would not justify your break- 
ing your pledged word. 

Pauit. Then I’m to give it up? (Turns from 
her.) 

Mary. (Hand on his shoulder) Paul! Cer- 
tainly not—he doesn’t ask that. He simply stipu- 
lates that you are not to make a fool of yourself by 
marrying me after you get the practice. (Turns.) 
He says nothing about marrying me before. 

Pau. (Backs) Mary! 

Mary. (Showing the letter) You see—it’s quite 
plain! 

a Then I am to sign it—and take the prac- 
tice! 

Mary. If you don’t, I’ll divorce you. 

Pau. But, of course, the Governor means in his 
own mind 

Mary. That you cannot possibly know. Mind 
reading is quackery. You’re an M.D. 

Paut. Oh, Mary, what a brick you are! 

Mary. I’m going to be as hard as one—for I’m 
going to tell you to go. 
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Paut. Mary—why, I haven’t seen you for nearly 
a week. 

Mary. I know, dear . .. (Crosses up L.c.)... 
but think, if by chance, anyone should see you now. 

Pau. (Crosses to r. of Mary) But they won’t 
—they never have before. 

Mary. No—but we never had anything to lose 
before. Fate generally waits till one has. Good 
night! 

Pau. Mary! 

Mary. (Sitting him in chair r.c.) You must go. 
(He sets Mary on his knee.) 

Paut. Mary! 

Mary. (Sighing) Yes? (Enter CLARENCE L.I. 
She and Paut rise, startled.) 

CLARENCE. I beg your pardon (Mary R., 
PauL C., CLARENCE at door L. Signals silence to 
Mary, then turns to door and calls loudly) No— 
Mary’s here—he must have gone upstairs—after him 
—after him! (Then to Pavut, in great excitement) 
Old chap, old chap—Casey the cop saw you climb 
the balcony—he’s taken you for a burglar. They’re 
searching the house. I sent them upstairs to give you 
time. (Going to window.) Quick! There’s a man 
waiting below. (Down to sofa.) 

Paut. (Upc.) I must jump and run for it. 

Mary. (Crosses up to Paut) But the man be- 
low: Oh, Paul—what will he do? 

Pau. Break the fall (Gong up c. Kisses 
her.) They sha’n’t catch me—trust me—and—our 
future depends on it. 


(There is a noise heard off L. A great rushing down- 
stairs—crashes are heard intermingled with 
shouts—“Hold “im.” “Hi—there, he be” 
“Dang it.’ Noise comes nearer. Re-enter 
Bity, L.1. Biri dashes for window just in front 
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of Paut. Paut, thinking it ts one of the men 
endeavoring to block the way of escape, hurls 
him to the ground. Buu falls on his hands and 
knees on the balcony. Enter Jupson, CAsEy, 
PETER, ALICE, L.I. Mary turns away, pretend- 
ing great fright in order to blind her father. 
Pau has jumped the balcony—Bitu has re- 
gained his feet and makes a dive for balcony 
just as everybody enters. He is half over the 
balcony as CasEy catches him by the legs. He 
dangles head downwards over the balcony. 
Only his legs are seen. Casey has hold of one 
leg. Brituis kicking and twisting with great vio- 
lence. ALIcE sits on sofa. Mary turns and 
seeing the situation shows great agitation, think- 
ing they have caught Pau. The kicking in- 
creases in violence.) 


Casey. I’ve got him—better drop him on his head 
and quiet him. (Mary distracted.) I seen hundreds 
quieted by droppin’ ’em on their head. Now, Mur- 
phy, when I holler “three” drop him both together— 
one—two 

Mary. (Distraught) No—no—stop—he is no 
burglar—he is my husband! 


(MurpHy and Casey give a violent pull and jerk 
BIL on to his feet right on stage. Mary sees 
it is not Paut-—the astonishment at having 
called a strange man her husband—combined 
with the reflex action at finding Pauw has es- 
caped—added to the complexity of emotion 
which the actress playing the part will readily 
recognize and grasp—causes Mary to swoon in 
chair R.c.) 


(ALIcE and CLARENCE rush to her side. Bit, who 
has been endeavoring to make out whose hus- 
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band he is, now guesses. JuDSON and the other 
men are rooted to the spot m paralyzed wonder- 
ment.) 


PICTURE AND FIRST CURTAIN 


(The second curiam discovers Mary still in swoon 
and being aided by ALICE and CLARENCE, and 
Jupson and Bix engaged in pantomime. Jup- 
SON interrogatory—BiLL explanatory. Indi- 
dicates an adjournment to study. BILL acquies- 
ces—JupDson conducts Bitu to door and bows 
him out. Exit Britt and Jupson, L.v.) 


(ALIcE and CLARENCE show they have seen the de- 
parture, by gazing at one another in tragic help- 
lessness.) 

CURTAIN 


Note: Clarence and Alice do not cross to Mary 
until first curtain. 


ACT It 


ScENE: At rise of curtain, discovered, ALICE May, 
Mary BEtt and CiarENCE. Mary BELL 1s re- 
clining in chair in center of stage. A tice May 
L. and CLARENCE R. of her, administering re- 
storatives. Avice May has smelling salts and 
handkerchief. CLARENCE has a fan and a bottle 
of Eua-de-Cologne. 

Mote and Maccie look on attentively. 


AutcE. Clarence—please do something ! 

CLARENCE. (R.c.) My dear Alice May—(cross- 
es to maid back of table)—if you'll only tell me what 
you wish... (Maid gives bottle to CLARENCE, 
who crosses to Mary—kneels.) 

Autce. To bring her to, of course. 

CLARENCE. (Argumentatively) When I did she 
wouldn’t stay. 

Avice. Pat her hands. Rub her feet. (MoLuiE 
relieves him of smelling salts and catching hold of 
both of Mary Be u’s feet, bangs them together.) 
Not like that, silly! (CLARENCE crosses to settee. 
Smells chloroform which Mote gave him—reels to 
settee, overcome, sinks to chair. MOo.ute rushes to 
him, gets him to his feet. They then rush back to 
Mary. ALIcE administers the smelling salts to 
Mary, who comes to slightly.) 

Motuiz. (Screams) My God—it’s chloroform! 
(Extts L.1, assisted by Maccite.) 

AuicE. For goodness’ sake, try to think of some 
way to help Mary out of this awful scrape when she 
does come to. (CLARENCE at armchair.) Will you’ 
do something ? 
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Crarence. You told me to think, but everything 
s going about so I can’t. (Holds on to char with 
lificulty.) 

_ Auice. Don’t think—you’ll get a headache—but 
ie something ! 

_ Mary. O-o-0-00-h! 

ALIcE. She’s coming to! (Mary looks around.) 
Yes, dear, it’s Alice. (Sits on arm of chair.) 
aa (Wakes, but only half remembering) 
?aul—— 

_ Avice. Paul is—that is, we think 
Mary. (Dreamily) Tell me the worst. 

Avice. (To CLARENCE) Oh, yow tell her, Clar- 
ence—but tell her the best first. 

Mary. (Dreamily) Did Paul get away? 

CLaRENCE. How do I know? 

_ Avice. He has managed to give them the slip, at 
east we hope so 
Mary. (Dreamily) Hope so? 

CLARENCE. Yes—you do hope, don’t you? 

Auice. Silly. You see, Paul had to persuade the 
nan outside not to hold him—Clarence and Casey 
1eard the scuffle, but Paul got a good start, so 

CLARENCE. If he’s a good runner, he should have 
rotten away—don’t you know—ha! ha! 

Auice. But, Mary, darling, we—oh, dear! I be- 
ieve it would have been better if Paul had been 


aught because ... oh, it’s awful!—the man. . 
saburglar.... 
Mary. (Realizing) Burglar! Oh!... I re- 


nember ... I thought it was Paul, and to save 
im. (Rises.) Oh, Alice—I can see them now 

.. (Rises and reaches out.) 

Avice. (Rises) See what, dear? 

Mary. Legs! (Staggers—bus. AtLicE assists 
Mary to settee. Suddenly realizing fully) Alice 
. . I said the—the other—the burglar—was my— 
id they hear? 
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Autce. Yes—father heard! 

Mary. But he cannot believe? 

Auice. He took him to his study. 

Ciarence. And that’s the first thing fathers do. 
(Placing chair v. of table.) | 

Mary. (Rises, crosses to L.c., agitated—to CLAR- 
ENCE) Oh, why didn’t you stop him? 

CLARENCE. (c.) We couldn’t, unless I’d said he 
wasn’t your husband at all. 

Mary. (L.) Then why didn’t you say that? 

CiarENCcE. (c.) I thought of it, but your father 
would have naturally concluded that you ought to 
know better than I. 

Mary. Yes, but you could have said that it was a 
mistake—that I meant the other—without mention- 
ing Paul’s name. (Sits on sofa.) 

CLARENCE. Yes, but at that moment we all 
thought Paul was caught. 

Autce. And if father found out Paul was the 
other, it would have let the cat out of the bag. 
(Rises, crosses to R.C.) 

Ciarence. And long before we dared to hope 
Paul had escaped, they were in the study. (Crosses 
up to arch.) 

ALIcE. (Crosses to Mary) You see, darling, 
without you—we didn’t know what to do. 

CLARENCE. (Comes R.c.) If you'd only fainted 
before you said he was your husband, it would have 
been all right. 

Mary. I did it to save Paul. 

CLARENCE. Yes, but they hadn’t got hold of Paul. 

Mary. But I didn’t know. 

CLARENCE. (Crosses c.) No, you—you see— 
your father didn’t know that you didn’t know... 
and so he naturally thought that if you were married 
—you ought to know—(Rushing headlong )—but 
you didn’t know . . . and yet, of course—he didn’t 
know that you didn’t know—and consequently—he— 
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you—I—no—yes—no—I don’t know! Oh, whatever 
am I talking about? (Crosses to settee—sits.) 

Auice. Nothing, as usual. 

Mary. Oh, tell me exactly what happened. 

AuiceE. Well, when you said the man was your 
husband, father was frightfully staggered. 

CLARENCE. He looked at you—he looked at the 
man. 

Auice. And the man said something we couldn’t 
hear. 

CLARENCE. Then they both smiled. 

Auice. Then they went to the study together. 

Crarence. And then Dobson took them the 
whiskey and soda. 

Mary. (Rises, crosses R. to CLARENCE) Took 
up the whiskey and soda. (Crosses up c.) Heaven 
srant I yet may be in time. 

CLARENCE. (Crosses, goes to Mary ) For what? 

Mary. (Coming back to c. ) To prevent the 
worst. Father is not used to whiskey and soda, and 
sven now he may be at the mercy of one who prob- 
ably drinks nothing else. 

Auice. Mary Bell... what are you going to 


Mary. (Crosses to AticE) My duty... ex- 
ose the man at once. 

CiarENcE. My dear Mary Bell—have you con- 
sidered what that will mean? 

Mary. (Crosses toc.) Thoroughly. Father will 
jemand a detailed explanation. And no one can sup- 
ly that but me . . . you quite understand that, don’t 
rou? 

Auice. Oh, yes, but, Mary Bell, dear... Mr. 
Arnold will disinherit Paul... Are you sure you 
re acting for the best—I mean for yourself? 

Mary. (Going to AticE) One must think of 
thers. And though father in his quarrel with Mr. 
Arnold has failed to consider my happiness, I could 
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not let selfishness so rule me as to remain the silent 
witness of a robbery of his treasures. 

AuiceE. Ah, Mary Bell, you are noble! 

CLARENCE. And brave! ; 

Mary. Not brave, dear, for I feel this second 
shock will be even worse than the first—and 7f after 
I denounce the burglar—before I can explain to 
father—I faint again—have me taken to bed at once 
—there’s a dear! If our marriage is discovered be- 
fore tomorrow, Paul’s future is ruined. 


(CLARENCE rises, goes to window c., locks window, 
then crosses to table.) 


Auice. Ruined? 

Mary. Yes, ruined. 

CLARENCE. (Af table) I certainly think you had 
better accept his offer. 

Mary. But to think of our fate being in the hands 
of a burglar. 

CLARENCE. It seems the only way .. . he’s evi- 
dently a wise bird. 

Mary. But to think that Paul’s future should be 
in his hands... Alice, dear, do you think one’s 
duty should be to one’s father or one’s husband ? 

AuIcE. One’s husband. 

Mary. (To him) Clarence... 

CLaRENCE. Undoubtedly... 

Mary. If it were only myself! (Crosses to set- 
tee.) 

Autce. Darling, we know what you’d do then— 
but for once you must be selfsh—for your husband’s 
sake . . . for Paul’s sake. 


(Enter Bix, L.u.) 


Birt. (Crosses to settee) I want a word with 
you, Miss. (ALICE crosses L. to CLARENCE.) 
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Mary. (Crosses L. to CLARENCE and ALICE) 
Leave me with him—but don’t go far away. 

Auice. Depend upon us. (Evvits L.u.) 

CiaRENCE. To be sure—always in the hour of 
need Iam ready. (E-xits after ALICE L.U.) 

Birt. (Li. of Mary) T’ll put the situation in a 
nutshell; you know who I am and I know who you 
are. (Mary looks toward t.u.) Oh, I haven’t told 
him—and don’t intend to if you keep quiet about me. 

Mary. (c.) Oh, I will—I will—only go at once. 

Britt. I can’t! If I could, I shouldn’t be wasting 
time chinning with you. Some of your father’s men 
have surrounded the house and I am enclosed in a 
circle, and if I try to walk through the circle I shall 
be nabbed as sure as the Lord made little apples. So 
what you want to do is to get me driven to the sta- 
tion in the old man’s car. 

Mary. My father’s car? What will Dad think? 

Bit. Why, what d’ye think he'll think? You told 
him I was your husband— didn’t you? 

Mary. (Goes to him) Surely he didn’t believe 


Birt. (Smiles) Would he doubt your word? 
And I didn’t undeceive him, but I kept it up for you; 
and now I want you to keep it up for me. And when 
I suddenly remember I must go to my Uncle’s at once 
—you suggest the car to drive me through the police 
to the railway station—and you and I are out of our 
difficulties . . . you see, if you—don’t, it’s almost 
bound to come out in cross examination that you are 
Mrs. Paul Arnold. 

Mary. (Horrified—gives a little scream) S-s-s-h! 
Oh! That would be terrible! 

Birt. There you are... and old Arnold won't 
do a thing to his son Paul. 

Mary. Oh, oh! 

Birt. A slip then... not that I meant it .... 
not that I should mean it answering your father... 
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but in my profession we’re brought up to hearing— 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth— 

Mary. Wonderful 

Buu. My dear young lady, I trust you'll put the 
lack of grace in my attitude down to that of chivalry. 
I must have inherited from my Crusading ancestor— 
(Crosses L.) 

Mary. (Following him) Oh, yes, you spoke to 
me of your uncle—wished me to get you the car to go 
to him. 

Birt. You'll get it? 

Mary. Ill try—but don’t you think that I ought 
to know who your uncle is? 

Birt. (R.c.) Certainly. My uncle is our Uncle 
Spencer Longstreet, the poet. That is what I just 
told your father. (Mary crosses Rr.) He’s very ill 
—leaving me his whole fortune. When I say my 
uncle I mean I was his valet. 

Mary. (Crosses, sits armchair R.c.) Hadn’t you 
better tell me just what you told my father? 

Britt. Well, of course, the old man wanted to 
know about our nupitals. “How did it happen?” 
says he. “In the usual way,” says I, but he wouldn’t 
have it—so I had to go in for details. 

Mary. How did you learn them? 

Biiu. A little bird, Miss. 

Mary. A little bird? 

Birt. Ah! My dear young lady, what you see on 
the surface gives you no idea of the workings of any 
profession. Nothing big is accomplished without 
hard labor—specially mine. “Where did you meet?” 
asked he. 

Mary. Where did we meet? 

Britt. We? Oh, at the Brown’s—not the young 
one with the lace, but the old lady with the rubies— 
don’t forget. “But why—why was the marriage kept 
a secret?” says he. Ah, then, we were moving... 
Why, eh? Why? Well, how about Uncle Spencer? 
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See? Dying—don’t forget—leaving me his whole 
fortune . . . insists on me marrying a girl of his 
choice . . . Cut me off if I don’t—he liked that. 

Mary. Oh, to think of poor father being so de- 
ceived ! 

Birt. Deceived! My dear young lady—(Pause) 
if you think a man’s your husband and he isn’t— 
who's deceived? Eh .. . you mustn’t be so selfish. 
Not that it isn’t a good plan to start married life on— 
but it don’t last... . 

Mary. Anything else? 

Britt. Well, now—wasn’t it our mutual hobby ? 

Mary. Your mutual hobby? 

Birt. Our mutual hobby .. . his and mine. He 
is a collector and soam IJ. It was like this—I picked 
up an old gold inkstand—quite casually. But he saw 
me. They say Justice is blind, but I never found it 
so yet... “Do you admire that?” says he. “I do 
indeed,” I says—just like that. And then something 
made him ask—the way I handled it, I s’pose, 
whether I went in for that sort of thing. “Anything 
valuable,” says I. ‘Why, you're a collector,” says 
he. “I am,” says I. “How remarkable,” says he. 
“Both collectors—you’re a son-in-law after my own 
heart.” “After anything,” says I. Upon which he 
said he loved a joke in its proper place, which was 
after dinner—and then I told him a few. (Gets c.) 
And then I owned him. 

Mary. Are you sure you’ve told me everything? 

Birt. Well, barring the jokes, as near as possible 
—everything—(Mary moves r.)—but in case, dur- 
ing the few minutes before we spring my departure 
—in case it should get a bit hot... Vl pick up 
something and that’ll be a signal for you to leave the 
conversation to yours truly—when I pick up some- 
thing—see? 

Mary. (Rises) Yes—and when you put it down 
again—— 
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Birt. Ah, that’s good... (c.) It’s against me 
—but it’s good. 

Mary. (Crosses c. to Britt) But do you think 
you can talk to father about your mutual hobby with- 
out him finding it out? 

Birt. Cana duck swim? Didn't I tell you I used 
to be Spencer Longstreet’s valet? He’s one of the 
greatest connoisseurs in America—I learned a lot 
from him. Remember, when I scent danger I pick 
up something. (Goes L.) 

Mary. (Crosses R—suddenly) Oh—my name— 
what is my name? (Coming R.c.) Your name—our 
name. 

Bitt. (Breaking away) And I forgot to tell you? 
Your name, as put down by your dear and respected 
father—with the date of our marriage—is Mrs. Per- 
cival Gracehuch Stanhope-Stanhope Longstreet! 
Yes. “The place for names and marriage date is 
here,” says he, entering it in the Family Bible. Yes. 
“The Judsons have been enrolled here for gener- 
ations,” says he, “but—I think there'll be room 
enough for the Stanhope-Stanhope Longstreet.” 
“Well, if they crowd us too much, we must shorten 
the names of a few of the youngest.” Whereupon 
he gave me such a nice homelike look that I was very 
sorry I’d called professionally. And then he added, 
“As you want to be with your wife alone, I'll take 
the opportunity myself of seeing the housekeeper.” 
(Crosses R.) 


(Enter JuDsoN, L.v.) 


Mary. Oh, Father! (Crosses to him.) You’re 
not cross because I’m married? 

Jupson. No—I’m not cross—though I confess to 
astonishment—the more especially at you ... had 
it been Alice—but no matter. I sincerely hope the 
step you have taken will be the means of moderating 
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the unwarrantable attitude assumed by the man at 
“Los Robles.” (Crosses R.c. Mary crosses up C.) 
For—added to his enormities regarding my own 
Droperty—I have been compelled to endure further, 
insults regarding you and his son—and I trust when 
he learns of your marriage to Uncle Spencer’s 
nephew that those, at least, will cease. (To BiLi) 
You were saying that you'd like to go over my collec- 
fp... (Crosses to Br.) 

Birt. I wouldn’t mind, Father-in-law. (Crosses 
io Jupson.) 

Jupson. Ah! (Getting keys.) I think then we 
will commence with the room we are in, eh? 

Birt. That’s what J thought. (BILu takes Jup- 
son up to cabinet.) 

Mary. (Mary coming down) Father, dear— 
he hasn’t time—he hasn’t, really. Not now—another 
day—but now he must be going. 

Jupson. (Crosses to her) Going? 

Mary. Yes—at once—he—— 

Jupson. But the housekeeper understands that... 


Mary. (Rc.) No—yes—I mean I know... 
but you see, Father—Uncle Spencer Longstreet be- 
ing so ill . . . he can’t bear him out of his sight .. . 


in fact, he was compelled to make an excuse to get 
here at all. 

Juvson. My dear boy—(BILu comes to Jupson) 
—TI was not aware of—you said nothing of 

Mary. No—he didn’t wish to alarm you, Father. 
(To Bit) Did you? 

Birt. Not more than I could help—you see... 
(Going c.) 

Mary. Explain to father another time... for 
really you must go (Ringing bell on wall.) 
You know what Uncle Longstreet is—and—(To her 
father )—if he offends him he might lose a fortune, 
and—(To Bitt)—if you were to—I should never 
forgive myself—and (Comes 8, Enter Dos- 
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son.) Dobson, this gentleman is suddenly called to 
Los Angeles—let Jim drive him to the station at 
once. 

Dosson. Pardon me, Miss—Madam—but the last 
train from Santa Barbara to town leaves at eleven- © 
thirty-four. 

Mary. Then Jim must go to Ventura... (To 
Britt) Ventura Junction—you’ll just catch a train. 

Dozsson. It will be impossible to catch the eight- 
fifteen—and starting now will entail an extremely 
lengthy wait at the station. 

Bitit. There you are. 

Mary. But you might catch it—and besides, you 
don’t mind railway stations. 

Dozson. It would be quite impossible to catch the 
eight-fifteen and the next train doesn’t leave until 
eleven-thirty-four. 

Bity.' There you are 

Jupson. My deat boy—I shouldn’t think of it— 
certainly not—certainly not. Dobson, see that Jim 
is ready to catch the eleven-thirty-four ... And, 
Dobson: (Goes L.; whispers to Dosson, who 
exits) LT) 

Mary. Fate seems against your going. (Crosses 
to settee and sits.) 

Bux. *Tain’t only Fate—it’s everybody—always 
against me, going—or coming. 

Jupson. (Crosses to Birt) Ah, my dear boy, 
you must learn to take things more easily. 

Bitt. How can I when everybody locks ’em up? 

Jupson. Ha, ha! (Laughs.) I like a joke after 
dinner. But now, my fellow art collector, as you 
have fully two hours with us... (Takes out 
keys.) 

Mary. (Rises quickly) But, Father, you have 
your cataloguing to do—and I’m sure he doesn’t 
wish you to put yourself out on his account. 
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Birt. Certainly not. (Taking keys from Jup- 
son’s hand.) I can look ’em over alone. 


(Re-enter DoBSON—crosses up R.1.) 


Dozson. Pardon me, sir, but did you order an . 
omelette? 

Jupson. Omelette! Certainly not! (Dosson 
looks questioningly at Mary.) 

Mary. No. (Sits on settee.) 

Dosson. Well, cook is acting in a very singular 
manner. I have discovered her on three separate oc- 
casions during the last quarter of an hour outside 
that door, with an omelette in her hand. 

Jupson. Dobson—I must insist upon the observ- 
ance of my rules. Reports upon the household at 
ten in the morning. After dinner—peace. 

Dosson. Very good, sir. (Exit L.1.) 

Jupson. I must apologize—(Crosses back of arm- 
chair R.c.)—for any irregularity you may observe 
upon your first visit to Los Robles ... but what 
with the attempted burglary 

Birt. Don’t mention it, please. (Sits on end of 
sofa.) My fault, entirely. I arrived at an untimely 


moment. I’ve done so before... Yes—the first 
time I visited Mr. Theodocious Whittier there was a 
burglary. 


Jupson. What an extraordinary coincidence. 

Birt. Yes—but you can hardly expect a burglar 
to let you know when he’s coming—can you? 

Jupson. Certainly not. No, no! .. . ha, ha, ha! 
Was Mr. Whittier’s loss a great one? 

Birt. Not in quantity—but after all, Art 1s what 
you leave out. 

Jupson. Ha, ha! Art—burglary—he, ha! All 
I can say is I’m exceedingly thankful Los Robles 
wasn’t visited by an artist tonight. 

Buu. Well, I like that. 
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Jupson. Ha, ha! That is really good. Art is 
what the burglar leaves out. Oh! Yes, that is good. 
But with a valuable collection like mine 

Mary. (Rises, crosses c.) Oh, please let us talk 
of something else. 

Bity. Certainly, my dear. (Looking around.) 
There’s nothing more unprofitable than dwelling 
upon what might have been. (To her.) 

Jupson. Good again. Ha, ha! But we are los- - 
ing time. 

Birt. Last way in the world to occupy the time, 
isn’t it, Father-in-law?. (Indicates keys.) But if we 
hurry—perhaps . . 

Jupson. I fear even then we shall not have time 
to do them thoroughly. (Goes to cabinet L. Mary 
sits in chair R.c.) 

Bitzi. Oh, that’s life all over—when you’ve got 
the opportunity you haven’t got the time—and when 
you’ve got the time you don’t want it—and talking 
of time reminds me of that Louis Quatorze clock— 
(BiLx rises and crosses to c.) Yes, here it is 
(Indicates clock on mantel.) 

Mary. (Speaks quickly) But, Father—he is not 
interested in trifles—he isn’t, really—but when you 
can show him your whole collection—then I 


(Re-enter Dozson L.1. He brings on whiskey and 


soda, places it on table back of sofa; stands to 
pO 


Jupson. Ah! Before we begin... Will you 
mix for yourself? 

Birt. (Crosses to table) Sure. Thanks. 
(Mixes drink.) 

Jupson. (Crosses to L. of sofa) My dear boy— 
a little more? (They drink.) 

Britt. No. That’s just as I like it—thank you— 
I hold the views of Opy Dilldock—never—never take 
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more than you can carry, he says—it leads to a re- 
stricted diet. 

Jupson. (Suddenly) Dear me! I’m afraid I’ve 
been extremely remiss—have you dined? (Seated 
on sofa.) 

Bitt. Oh, yes—oh, yes—I always do—when I’m 
going anywhere. “To avoid temptation dine before- 
hand.” (Jupson leans back to drink—BI.u catches 
sight of his watch chain—he fingers the seal upon it 
—Jubson catches him.) The perfect opal—unlucky. 

Jupson. (Rises, goes toward cabinet) But I 
have a finer one here .. . 

Mary. (Rises) Show him presently, Father . . 
he hasn’t finished. 

Bitt. Finished? (Crosses c.) I haven’t begun. 
And pardon me saying so, dear, if you continually 
interrupt us . . . you make it impossible. (Crosses 
L., puts glass on table.) You were saying, Father- 
in-law, you have a finer opal... 

Jupson. (Crosses to Birt) By far... in fact, 
if it could only be matched 

Birt. If! It shall be... if I can find another. 


(Dozson exits L.1 with bottles.) 


Jupson. Thank you! 

Bitt. D’ye know—(Holding up Jupson’s seal 
again)—this reminds me that at home I have the 
great emerald seal of Na-ne-fer-fa-ptah .. . 

Jupson. You have! It must be a really remark- 
able treasure—(Taking Bitt by arm)—though as 
to its history, I confess I am in the dark... . 

Birt. Inthe dark? So was I when I found it. 

Juvson. But I don’t remember hearing of its dis- 
covery. (Going c. with BILL.) 

Birt. No. I’ve never told anyone before. 

Jupson. My dear boy, why, its value must |: 
enormous. (Coming L.) 
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Bit. (L.c.) Oh, enormous... (Off-handed- 
ly) You can have it if you like. 

Jupson. Oh—really Baa eae 

Birt. Well, if you aia t like to take it in that way 
—what d’ye say to making a few exchanges 
(JupDson crosses to cabinet.) 

Mary. (Crosses to Bri) Oh, no, I’m sure fath- 
er doesn’t care to—— 

Birt. My dear—exchange is no robbery. (Crosses 
to cabinet.) In fact, it’s just occurred to me we 
might arrange a good many little trades. You've got 
several things I want badly ... For instance... 
those jewelled keys (Shows keys—bus.—“I 
beat you to it.’ Mary crosses to settee.) 

Juvson. Ah, but I haven’t a single duplicate. 
(Places tray he has taken from cabinet on table 1.1. 
BILL crosses to R. of table L.) 

Birt. Oh—then I’m ahead of you there. I was 
afraid I should be—no keys... but... Well, 
look here. Il tell you what I'll do. MHere’s the 
Louis Quatorze encrusted (Picks up tray, ex- 
amining contents.) Yes, first water. (Goes R., fol- 
lawed by Jupson. Places it on table rR.) And this 
little gold clock? 

Jupvson. Belonged to Napoleon. 

Bitt. Found its Waterloo. And this 


Juvson. Sapphire, supposed to have belonged to 
Potiphar’s wife. 


Birt. Wonder how she got it ...andthis... 
this... .and this... and these two—and I'll 
throw you in a cat’s eye of the Ming dynasty as well. 

Jupson. Very well . . . if you are satisfied. 


Bitit. (About to pocket) More than satisfied— 
and they will always hold for me an added interest 
from the remarkable way they came into my posses- 
sion. 

Mary. Oh! (Goes down xr.) I shouldn’t take 
them loosely—if I were you—they’ll require such 
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careful packing—but IT’ll have them done nicely by 
the next time you come. 

Britt. (Comes to her) My dear, I shall never re- 
sist telling Uncle Spencer; in fact, that’s why I ex- 
changed ’em, he’s been wanting these ever so long. 

Mary. But you have nothing to pack them in? 

Bitt. No, dear, no; I shall have to borrow a bag. 
(Suddenly) Er—your dressing case will do, dear. 
You may leave the contents in it, as I wish to have 
our crest engraved upon them. 

Jupson. Ah! I fear I know very little of an- 
cestry. May I ask 

Birt. Certainly. Crest an outstretched hand— 
Motto, God helps those who help themselves. 


(Re-enter Dozpson, L.1—crosses to C.) 


Dozson. (Flustered) You will be grateful to 
hear, sir, that they’ve caught the burglar! 


(Mary screams—bus.; Btu alarmed ; he looks about 
as if to escape.) 


Jupson. Don’t be alarmed, my boy; I’m a Justice 
of the Peace. (R.) 

Dozsson. (To Britt) Oh, there’s no cause for 
alarm, sir. They have him safe in the lock-up. 
(Mary screams. Doxpson crosses L.—exits L.1.) 

Mary. Oh, it’s no use; I can’t bear it. 

Bitzi. Control yourself, darling! He is safe— 
don’t you hear—safe—and shall be, somehow. (To 
Jupson) Excuse us, we are acting foolishly, I know 
—hbut we can’t help it; we both hate the very name 
of policeman. Uncle Spencer is just the same; every- 
one has their antipathies—with some people it is 
cats, and 


(Enter Doxson, L.1 ; crosses to JUDSON.) 
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Dozson. Officer Casey wishes to see you for a 
few minutes, sir. 

Jupson. Certainly. I will come down at once. 
(Exit Dopson, L.I. JUDSON crosses R., then L., closes 
cabinet door, then exits.) 


(Britt and Mary stand looking at one another for a 
few seconds, then suddenly Mary sinks into a 
chair, bursts into tears and burying her head on 
the table, sobs bitterly.) 


Bit. (After a pause) Miss ( A pause.) 
Miss My dear young lady—you’re the gamest 
young lady—I’ve ever met—don’t give in—we’ll have 
the young gentleman out, without ’°em knowing any- 
thing ... Don’t take it so seriously. Take it asa 
joke and we'll all come out with flying colors. 
There’s somebody coming now. (Mary looks up.) 
There—that’s it—grit your teeth and trust to me. 


(CLARENCE enters with ALICE, L.U.) 


é arte (Crosses to c.) Oh, Mary, they’ve caught 
aul! 

CLARENCE. I was afraid they would. (Goes to 
sofa and sits.) 

Auice. Oh, Mary, Mary, to think you’ve done it 
all for nothing! 

CLARENCE. I was afraid she had! 

Bitt. Not much, she hasn’t—there isn’t a general 
living that can outdo us. Wait—half—a minute. 
(Pulling a notebook from his pocket—crosses L.c. 
Opening notebook, and finding what he wants. To 
CLARENCE—on his left) Your name’s Clarence, 
isn’t it? 

CLARENCE. Yes, but how: ? 

Bit. A little bird—Clarence—Clarence; I’ve got 
two here. Now, are you the son of the old lady with 
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the china, or the gent with the electric alarms all over 
the house? 

Auice. The gent with the alarms. 

Birt. Then he’s a J. P. like the old man. 

ALICE. Yes. 

Birt. He hasn’t gone to Hollywood yet, has he? 

CLARENCE. No, but—how the deuce ? 

Birt. Never mind about that—a little bird— 
you've got to go to him and tell him what’s happened 
to your friend. He can get him out in a minute. 
Make some excuse why it’s got to be kept from him; 
say he’s doing it for spite, or anything. 

CLaRENCE. But Mr. Judson’ll find out. 

Birt. Not till tomorrow. 

Auice. That'll be too late. 

CLARENCE. So it will. Why didn’t I think of it 
before? I'll go at once. (Rises.) 

Mary. Clarence. (Crosses to CLARENCE. Holds 
out her hand.) 

CLARENCE. Don’t mention it. Why, of course, it 
will be as simple as A, B, C. I should have thought 
of it myself in a minute. I’ll hurry back and let you 
know. (Exits L.1.) 

Autce. Oh, if Paul’s said anything! 

Mary. (c.) Paul! Say anything—oh, no 
(With a confident smile.) 

Auice. I can’t think how they managed to catch 
him. 

Birt. (Goes xr.) My dear young lady, in these 
cases it isn’t so much running as common sense. 
What I want to know isn’t: If a man was coming 
along with so many sheep, how many would he have, 
but if so many roads are blocked by so many cops— 
to find a road what ain’t. 

Dogsson. (Re-enters t.1) Pardon me, madam, 
but cook is having hysterics. She says the burglar 
isn’t a burglar at all, but her young man. 

Birt. (Controls himself with an effort) Certain- 
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ly—certainly— (Signalling Mary)—madam _ will 
come down—(Waving Dosson off)—in a few min- 
utes—in a few minutes. (ALICE goes up and comes 
down again. Dosson bows and exits L.1. To Mary) 
See her. If she comes up here we're lost. (Crosses 
R.) 
AutcE. So cook is the little bird. 

Birt. Yes, yes. (To Mary, pathetically) But 
don’t put it down to my taste. Judge me profession- 
ally—not aesthetically. Every career has its un- 
lovely details, its hard spot, and if the old man hears 
of this he’ll send for the prisoner. If he’s gone he'll 
find out who he was, and if he ain’t he’ll find who he 
is. See her—talk to her—soothe her—put her to 
bed—gag her—anything to keep her away or 

Mary. I'll do my best. (Crosses L.1, opens door, 
closes it quickly.) Too late; she’s coming up the 
stairs now. 

Birt. What are you going to do with me? 

Mary. Leave you to your fate. (Exits with 
ALICE, 2.0.9 


(Btu ducks under table as MAGGIE enters L.1, car- 
rying omelette. Jupson follows her.) 


Maccrr. (To L. of table x.) Oh, sir, get him out 
of jail—or send him this. (Offering Jupson the 
omelette.) He ain’t had anything to eat and he trav- 
elled all them miles to see me—and now he’s in 
prison. (Places omelette on table x.) Oh, sir 

Jupson. (c.) You say you know this burglar. 

Maccir. (L.c.) He ain’t no burglar, sir—he’s 
my steady. 

Jupson. Your what? 

Macaig. My steady, sir; I steps out with him, sir. 
; Ue Have you been “stepping” out with him 
ong! 

Macaig, No, sit; not long, sir, 
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Juvson. How did you become acquainted with 
him? 

Maccie. He raised his hat. 

Jupson. A perfect stranger? 

Macaie. At first he was, sir, but the second eve- 
ning I might have known him for years. 

Jupson. Dear me! And you knew absolutely 
nothing about him—neither who he was—nor what 
he was doing? 

Maccie. Not till the second evening, sir, and then 
I asked him what he was doing. “At present,” he 
says, “I’m too happy for words’—and then—he gave 
me such a look—(Hysterically)—and now he’s in 
prison—and. Oh, sir. 

Jupson. Yes—yes—yes, but what was he doing 
in the neighborhood? 

Macerr. Author he is. 

Jupson. Author? 

Maccie. Yes, sir; visiting the stately homes of 
Santa Barbara—and now—oh, sir. 

Jupson. What was he doing upstairs? 

Maccie. He must have run up there frightened 
like—because he was, here with me only a moment be- 
fore. 

Jupson. Here! What was he doing here? 

Maccrre. He was passing—and he sees me at the 
window—and he couldn’t wait. So he climbed the 
balcony—he’s so poetic—and now. 

Jupvson. But what were you doing in the draw- 
ing-room? 

Maccie. Sitting like a lady, getting used to it, be- 
cause when we’re married he says that’s all I’ll have 
to do he says—“Honey Bunch,” he says 

Jupson. Then he asked you to marry him? 

Maccie. Oh, yes, sir—in poetry. 

Jupson. Then why didn’t he make some explana- 
tion to Casey? 
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Maccie. Too proud he is. It was Casey he won 
me from. 

Jupson. Does Casey know him, then? 

Macciz. Oh, no, sir. A gentleman like him 
couldn’t condescend to meet him, sir. And oh, sir, 
do see him, sir, ask him yourself—ask him—sir—see 
him, see—his face is one mass of truth—and now 
he’s in prison—and oh, sir—I’ve always been a good 
cook to you. 

Jupson. You have, Maggie—you have—and I 
stippose you won't be leaving us to get married for 
some little while yet? 

Macaie. Not till his father dies—any day after 
that. 

Jupson. Ah! Well, Ill send for him—— 
(Crosses to u.) If his story bears out yours 

MacciE. Oh, sir (Turns to him.) 

Jupson. Calm yourself, Maggie, and come to my 
study at ten tomorrow morning, when I shall feel it 
my duty to reprimand you severely. 

Maccie. Oh, sir. (Drops on sofa. Exit JuDson 
L.1. Buitu slides head out, goes back again on see- 
ing MaccIE.) 

Mary. (Enters L.u. with Avice. Sees MaAccIE 
crying—Mary to t.c.) Oh, cook, I’m so sorry 
(Crosses to MacciE; ALtcE gets R.c.) 

Maccie. (Weeps) Oh, Miss 

Mary. There—there—now listen to me—there— 
there—now I’m going to look after you—you need 
rest—and you're going straight to bed. 

Maccre. Oh, Miss—me in bed and him on the 
cold, hard stones. 

Mary. But he'll be free. I promise you that, and 
you know when I say a thing, I mean it. Come—— 
(Leading her to door t.1.) You go straight to bed 
and I'll send Lizzie up with something nice and 
soothing, eh? 

Maccre. But him on the—— 
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Mary. I'll send up word directly he’s released— 
no—I’ll come up with the news myself. You must 
remember the course of true love never did run 
smooth. 

Maccre. No, Miss. As he says—“Love is blind 
and trips somewhere.” (Exit MaccIr L.I.) 

Bitt. (Appearing from under table) How she 
remembers. My dear young lady, if you can handle 
that you can handle anything. But what’s going to 
happen when your father sees the young gentleman? 

Mary. Thank Heavens, father does not know 
him, and so long as we can keep cook out of the way 
we have a chance. 

Bitt. Give her some knock-out drops and it’s a 
certainty. 

ARNOLD. (Off L.1) Id like to see anyone keep 
me out. 

Mary. (Listening) Mr. Arnold? (Crosses to 
R.) 

Birt. The young gentleman’s father! Don’t make 
her speechless ; it’s no good now. 

Jupson and ArnoLtp. (Off L.1) Really, sir, etc. 
(Enter JoHN ARNOLD L.1, followed by JuDsoN.) 

ARNOLD. (L.c., very disturbed, with hat in each 
hand) I haven’t come to quarrel, sir. (Puts his 
hat down.) On the contrary, my visit is of a most 
melancholy nature. (Holding out hat.) Look at 
that hat! (Mary r., watching Bi.) That’s my 
boy’s hat; I found it by the barbed wire and all signs 
of a struggle; somebody must have set on to him. 
You’re a Justice of Peace—and I come to you for as- 
sistance. 

Juvson. (Flustered, and with a certain amount 
of dignity) Certainly! And I venture to ask you 
what you wish me to do. 

ArnoLtp. Do—do? Why, scour the country— 
search the roadsides—drag the ponds—call out the 
police. 
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Jupson. Certainly. If you will wait a few mo- 
ments the police will be here. 

ArNotp. Damnit, man! I don’t want ’em here— 
I want ’em there—wherever he is—and why the devil 
weren’t they there—wherever he was—when it hap- 
pened ? 

Juvson. The police have had all they could do 
this evening, sir, capturing a man whom we thought 
had attempted a burglary upon Los Robles, sir. 

ARNOLD. Burglars! Perhaps they’ve got my boy— 

Jupvson. Fortunately, I think we were alarmed 
without cause—as it appears the fellow is not a bur- 
glar at all, but came merely to see my cook. The po- 
lice will be here with him in a moment, and then, if 
his statement tallies with that of my cook, I shall re- 
lease him and the police can be at your service imme- 
diately. 

ArnoLtp. Thank you, sir—I—(Seeing Bitt)—I 
—I didn’t know you had visitors. 

Jupson. My son-in-law. 

ARNOLD. Your son-in-law? 

Juvson. My elder daughter Mary’s husband. You 
see, sir, we do not fish any more than you do not 
bite, sir-—— 

ARNOLD. Your daughter married? 

Jupvson. Nephew of O. Spencer Longstreet—the 
Honorable Orlando Spencer Longstreet 

Birt. (Crosses toc.) Delighted! And you are 
neighbors. How nice; you must have delightful 
times together. 

ARNOLD. (c., to Judson) Sir, I apologize—I am 
sorry—I have misjudged you; I have misjudged your 
daughter. 

Mary. You have indeed, Mr. Arnold. (Front of 
settee.) 

ArnoLp. (Looks at Paut’s hat—pulls out pocket 
handkerchief, wipes eyes and in a broken voice mut- 
ters) I’ve been too hard on him—lI kept him away 
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from her and now she’s married—and perhaps he’s 
in the pond. (Sits chair R.c.) 


(Re-enter Dosson, L.1.) 


Dozson. Casey is here, sir, with the prisoner. 
(Mary crosses v.c. to balcony.) 

BILL. (R.—jumping) Prisoner! (Bitu back to 
fireplace.) 


(ALICE enters, L.2.) 


Jupson. (R.c.) Don’t be alarmed, my boy. We 
have reason to believe that he is not a burglar after 
all, but simply my cook’s young man. (Butt pale.) 
I merely wish to satisfy myself. (To Dosson) Let 
him be brought in. 


(Paut and Casey enter L.1, followed by CLARENCE. 
Mary, Birt and ALicE are in an awful state, 
but can do nothing. ARNoLD looks hard at 
PAUL, goes closer, turns to JUDSON and tries to 
speak—no words come—while he has turned to 
Jupson, Mary has signalled Pauw to silence. 
ARNOLD turns towards PAauL again and makes 
signs showing he is asking him the meaning of 
it all. He makes another effort to speak, doesn’t 
quite succeed, but finding his tongue nearly loos- 
ened he stands with both feet alternately for a 
few seconds and then half gasps and half roars 
out.) 


ArNoLp. My son! 
Jupson. Your: 
Arnotp. Silence! (Crosses to rR.) I—I—you— 
you—impossible—why—(Referring to PauL)—he— 
he—my son. (Looks at him. Steps again and 
feels his arm to see if he is awake.) No—I am 
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awake—— (To Jupson) Explain—this outrage— 
my boy—— (He looks alternately at hat and people 
about him.) 

Jupson. Sir—I (Signs CasEy off.) 

ARNOLD. My boy ! -(Evit. CASEY, (LAs) 

Jupson. But there must be some mistake—I— 
ja 

Arnot. (Roaring) Mistake ...my son... 
(Crosses to go tL.) 

Jupson. But the men were not cognizant of the 
fact, sir—and being in search of a burglar 

ARNOLD. They got anyone they could—eh? 

Birt. Just like ’em. 

ARNOLD. That’s the first sensible remark I’ve ever 
heard in this house. (To Jupson) So, sir—a gen- 
tleman can’t take an evening walk without 

Jupson. Your son was not walking, sir—he was 
jumping. 

ARNOLD. What of that? I like him to jump— 
and while I live he shall jump as much as he wishes. 
What have you to say to that? (Snapping his fin- 
gers.) 

Jupson. I venture to say—I object to his jumping 
through my window—and over my balcony—and on 
to my chauffeur’s head. 

ARNOLD. Which window? 

Jupson. That window 

ARNOLD. What the devil do you mean, sir? I 
found this hat on my land by my notice board—half 
a mile away—he couldn’t jump it. 

Jupson. My men saw him here first—and fol- 
lowed him. 

ARNOLD. (Raving) Saw him here? Do you mean 
to say—I am convinced—not (Up stage.) 

Jupson. For burglary. 

ARNOLD. Oh! Are you! Ah! I see what you 
mean. You mean to insinuate that he came for— 
your daughter— And not knowing of her marriage, 
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he—— And damn it! If he did—I’ve done with 
him. If he did—I—I’ll cut him off. But—if he 
didn’t—I’ll sue you for slander (fosPAuL) 
Did you, not knowing she was married—come to see 
Miss Judson ? 

Paut. (Eagerly) No, sir. I did not come to see 
Miss Judson. 

ARNOLD. Keep quiet, sir; were you in this house 
tonight before you were dragged here (Pause.) 
Answer me, sir. 

Birt. (Heroically) I, sir—can answer that. 
(Coming R.c.) 

ArRnoLp. Mind your own business. 

Brit. Well, now—do you know—you’re the first 
person from whom I’ve heard a sentiment of such a 
thoroughly welcome nature. 

ARNOLD. I said it, sir, and what is more, I mean 


it. 

Birt. Ah! now, perhaps—but I’m afraid you'll 
change your mind one of these nights. 

Arnotp. (Bus.) Never, sir. An Arnold never 
changes. 

Birt. Well, we'll see. In nature everything 
changes. Men change their opinions—things change 
their places—always on the march. Keep moving. 
Here today, gone tomorrow. My motto! Practical- 
ly—though in the working you might detect .. . 

Arnotp. And what the devil has all this to do 
with my son’s jumping from that window? Don’t 
you think you can bamboozle me, sir. (To PauL-— 
Pau works L.) Were you in this house before to- 
night, or were you not? (Pav signals to Mary.) 

Jupson. He was seen leaving by that window. 

Arnotp. I don’t believe it. (To Paut) Say I 
don’t believe it. (Paut remains silent.) Do you 
hear—he says you left by that window. Say you 
weren’t here. . . 
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Juvson. That would be useless, for my cook can 
prove he was here. 

ARNOLD. What the devil’s your cook got to do - 
with it? 

Jupvson. Everything, sir—as you will perceive 
when I tell you it was to see my cook that your son 
came here, and what is more, he came to offer her 
marriage in this very room. 

ARNOLD. What! (To Paut) You—the cook 
~». Marriage. <22 ils this’ truer (PAuu tsar 
lent.) 

Jupson. You see, he does not deny. My cook is 
a most reliable domestic and even repeated to me the 
poetic form of his proposal. “We’ll pick the tops of 
the daisies to make a wedding wreath.” 

ARNOLD. (Roars and roars again) A-a-a-h! 
(Then pathetically) No...no... He never 


said it... he couldn’t have said it... My boy 
erwitel me 2. your never Said it... ( Panse) 
-.. you—you ... confound it! Why don’t you 


speak? (Pause.) Have you nothing to say for your- 
self? By Judas it’s true—this cook—and you—while 
I thought you were in the pond you were—were 
you (Furious.) Oh, the ungratitude of chil- 
dren—a cook! When I made you promise me not to 
marry Judson’s daughter—(Indicates Mary )—little 
did I think I should come to see you in Santa Monica, 
married to a cook—to sit on chairs plastered with 
dough and butter—to be entertained by a mutton 
paster: Doctor! Huh! What you need is a 
coffee shop, not a practice, and for all I wash my 
hands of you—I’ve done with you forever—and you 
can make a wedding wreath of that! (E-xits L.1 furi- 
ously—hat thrown down. All look after him.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


SCENE: Aft rise of curtain, discovered B1Lu on bal- 
cony, Mary and Paut on sofa, L. ALICE in 
armchair, R.C., CLARENCE on settee R., looking 
very miserable. Mary is very close to Paut 
and is stroking his cheek and hair. 


Mary. (To Paut) Oh! Will you ever forgive 
me, dear? 

PauL. Forgive you, Mary—don’t talk like that; 
when I think of what you’ve just told me you’ve been 
through tonight—I—phew! 

Avice. Yes, and all for nothing! 

CuaRENCE. It’s simply damnable! I beg your 
pardon. 

Mary. Please don’t—I’m very much obliged to 
you! 

CLARENCE. It’s much worse now than it was at 
first. 

Auice. To think you were just doing it so nicely 
and then to lose everything—and for what? 

Mary. Maggie! 

Auice. Not because you’ve married Mary—but 
because you're the cook’s young man. (PAUL goes 
L. 
ei: (At back c.) Beware of kitchens, he says 
—for they cook your goose. 

Paut. By Jove, it’s cooked ours. (Coming c.) 
I say, Mary—I'll tell father everything: 

Mary. No, no, he’ll never forgive you—think of 
the disputed property. 

Pau. I don’t want his forgiveness after the way 
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he spoke to me just now. Why, hang it—I wouldn’t 
take it! I wouldn’t go into the place—we’ve lost the 
confounded thing—now we shall begin quite on our 
own. 

Mary. Quite on our own! (The necessity for 
action has aroused her—drying her eyes in a busi- 
ness-like manner and speaks very quietly) Yes— 
(Rising and crossing c.)—and we'd better begin at 
once. 

Paut. We'll go away tonight. Mary, will you? 

ALICE. (R.C., with horror) And leave me to ex- 
plain to father? Oh, no! You can’t do that—be- 
sides, you can’t—(Paut gets down L.)—get any- 
where—it’s too late—all the trains have gone, and— 

Birt. (Coming down c., gallantly) If a seat in 
the car is any use, and you'd like to walk on ahead, 
I can pick you up, you know. 

Mary. (To Bitt) Oh, thank you. (Goes to 
Paut Lt.) But after all we have been through in or- 
der to get and keep the practice, we are not going to 
give it up so easily now. 

PavuL. But what can we do? 

Mary. It is not what we can do, but what we 
must do. 

Bit. (c.—in admiration) Ah! Talent does 
what it can—genius what it must. That’s a good 
line, ain’t it? I'll put that down. 

Mary. (To Paut) Do you think I could be 
happy knowing all your prospects had been ruined— 
through me! No, dear, the practice is your future— 
you must get it. 

Paut. How? 

CLARENCE. Yes—how? 

Autce, Ah, that’s it—how? (Rises, goes to fire- 
place. Mary begins to walk slowly up and down in 
deep thought. Atice is also thinking and she uncon- 
sciously imitates the movements of Mary and walks 
—CLARENCE does the same—BILL sits R.C. watching 
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them—one after the other, as they walk. Paut’s 
eyes are fixed on Mary in rapture. The three walk 
im silence for a few seconds—then ALicE speaks, 
then CLARENCE and during their alternate mono- 
logues the three still keep walking and stopping to 
turn each time. In thought) I can’t see the least 
ray of light. (Mary crosses to settee. ALICE crosses 
U.L., then crosses D.R.C. CLARENCE crosses U.R.C., 
meets ALICE. PAaut crosses R. to Mary. Mary 
crosses around settee R. PAUL crosses U.L.C., joins 
Mary at settee.) 

CLARENCE. (In thought. Crosses v.) If my— 

Auice. Mr. Arnold thinks it’s Maggie. 

CLARENCE. How the deuce can they make him be- 
lieve Ah! I’ve got it! (They all stop.) No, 
no, that wouldn’t do. I knew what would happen 
when he asked me to bring the message this evening. 

Mary. I wish, then, you had thought it worth 
while to tell us at the time, Clarence. (CLARENCE 
up stage c.) 

AuiceE. You needn’t be so sarcastic—(She goes 
to CLARENCE)—I’m sure Clarence has been doing 
everything he could 

Mary. Except to tell us what he knew was going 
to happen 

Autce. It’s always the way—try to help anybody 
—and that’s all the thanks you get. 

Pau. Oh. Stop this row! 

CLARENCE. It’s your own fault—what did you 
want to come here tonight for at all? 

AuiceE. (To CLARENCE) For goodness’ sake, be 
sensible. 


(Mary and Paut are about to speak when Bit 
Steps in.) 


Birt. (To AticeE) My dear young lady, don’t be 
hard on him! It doesn’t do to get too sensible in this 
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life—because if you do—you’ll never be able to do 
anything without kicking yourself for it! 

AuiceE. (Furiously) How dare you speak to me 
like that? If it hadn’t been for you, this would never 
have happened. 

CLARENCE. Of course it wouldn’t—(Going R.c. 
behind chair)—it would have gone off as smoothly 
as anything. (Crosses to R., then back.) 

Pau.. Yes (Going to him.) What the devil 
do you mean by coming here tonight to burgle this 
house, eh? 

Auice. Yes, answer that. (Crosses at back to R.) 

CLARENCE. Weren’t there plenty of other houses? 
(Goes to fireplace.) 

Auice. Or if you had to come tonight, why didn’t 
you get caught instead of this gentleman, and then 
you’d be where you ought to be—in prison! 

Britt. (More in sorrow than in anger) Well, a 
more selfish lot of people I never came across in the 
whole course of my life. (Goes c.) I came here on 
business. What'd you want to come here for the 
same time as me? You ain’t got no business here. 
More than that, you block up my window—I jump— 
but do I jump out? No—not out of the window— 
but out of the frying pan and into the fire of matri- 
mony—a thing I’ve never done before in my life! 
I deceive a trusting old gentleman what never de- 
ceived me—— (Looking around.) Everything his 
catalogue said he had here, he had! And thanks to 
you he’s got ’em still—at least most of ’em. And 
those the old gentleman has taken away to pack so 
carefully for me—(Pointing to the table)—I should 
have had ’em all in the legitimate way of business— 
instead of which you’ve laid me under obligations— 
how do you think I shall feel having to go back to 
my friends, and with bowed head say—I had ’em 
give to me—eh? Look at his (Paul’s) indignation 
because he’s got to be the cook’s young man for an 
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kour or so—not a thought about me in the same po- 
sition for the past three weeks—is that selfishness or 
is it not?) Why, when I think of that alone—I could 
meet a long sentence like an old friend, but when I 
add to that the ingratitude of the people that I’ve 
done everything for—I’m hurt! “If this is Human 
Nature, let me return to my cell’”—take me to the 
nearest Judge—I give myself up! (Goes to door L. 
—pause—comes C.—makes for window. Mary is 
watching BILv.) 

Auice. Oh, please don’t go—oh, please—(Goes 
to him c.)—don’t give yourself up! Oh, please don’t 
be offended; oh, please Oh, stay! (Paut 
rises. BILL gets away from her.) 

CLARENCE. Dash it all—don’t give yourself up. 
(Behind chair r.c.) 

Birt. Yes, I will—I’m hurt! (Goes R. up stage 
to CLARENCE.) 

Atice. (Getting in his way) We're very sorry! 
(Bix gets away.) 

CLARENCE. (Getting in his way) Yes, we’re very 
sorry! (Goes to fireplace. Btu gets away—PavuL 
crosses to BILL.) 

Paut. I say, you know—I say 

Britt. (Gets out of the way. Crosses to door, 
u.1) No, I’m hurt! (Mary is by the door, v.1. 
Buty sees her—she looks at him and plays upon his 
emotions—BILL shows that he wavers—she then ap- 
pears to say something to him very sweetly—BILu 
looks at her with admiration—she says something 
else very sweetly—Bitt collapses—shows he can 
deny her nothing—then they begin to talk—she 
grows interested—so does he—they continue talking 
—BILL says something and Mary holds up a finger 
—then another—then thumb—BiLu puts her thumb 
down—at this Paut—who has been restive and with 
difficulty restrained by others, who have been very 
astonished, now becomes almost violent, CLARENCE 
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behind chair.) Now look here, I’ll tell you. There’s 
only one thing to do. (Turning down middle and 
pointing to remaining finger.) Tell his father he’s 
never so much as seen the lady. 

Pau. (R.) The Governor’ll want to know why 
I am here. 

Birt. (c.) But you weren’t here. (Goes c.) 

CLARENCE. But he was seen to enter and leave the 
window—he was chased and he was caught. 

Bu. Yes—you’ve got part of it right. What 
really happened was this—somebody else was seen to 
enter and leave the window—somebody else was 
chased—and he was caught 

Pau. That'll be very difficult to prove to the 
Governor. (Paut goes to BILL.) 

Biv. ’Tain’t half so difficult as you might think. 
Now suppose—(To PauL)—you were walking along 
and suddenly a man rushed by you as if he was be- 
ing chased—mind, at a suspicious time—and in a sus- 
picious place—what d’you do? 

Pau. Well, I should probably go after him. 

Bitt. Of course you would—it’s one of the weak- 
nesses of human nature—and I’m sorry to say—nine- 
ty-nine people out of a hundred have got it. Well, 
that’s just what did happen—a man rushed by you— 


Ve 
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made you think he’d been doing wrong—you rushed — 
after him—and you were just about to collar him 
when you were stopped by a barbed wire fence—— — 


Pavut. I say, that’s just what happened, except 
the other fellow 

Birt. The nearer the truth the better—even 
when it’s barbed wire. Well, as it happened your 
suspicions were right—the man was being chased, 
and before you could extricate yourself from the 
fence—his pursuers rushed up—saw you—naturally 
thought you were the man they were after—seized 
you—wouldn’t listen to your explanations—dragged 
you here, with what unfortunate result the old gen- 
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tleman already knows. (Up stage a little—pause.) 

Paut. Yes, but what became of the other fellow? 

Birt. Unfortunately he got away—affording an- 
other addition to the many deplorable cases in which 
the innocent suffer and the guilty go scot free! 
(BILL goes up.) 

Pau. Right! (Pause—goes to door L.1—stops 
suddenly.) I say—but—why was I walking on the 
disputed land? 

Mary. You thought it would please your father. 

Paut. By Jove! That’s good! That'll do the 
trick! I say, it’s no good—lI’ve thought of something 
—the Governor’ll be sure to ask me—and that’ll floor 
us—— (Horror of everybody.) When he was here 
just now, asking me over and over again, why, didn’t 
I say all this—then? (Terror and consternation for 
all.) 

Aice. Oh, dear! 

CLARENCE. I knew if J couldn’t think of anything 
no one else could! 

Birt. (c., to Paut) You were hurt; you didn’t 
tell the old gentleman because you were too hurt! 
You’d been trying to catch a man who you knew’d 
been doing wrong, and as a reward for your nobility, 
you were dragged here, and then off to the jail like a 
low fellow! On the top of all that, you see your 
father, who you were burning to tell everything to, 
expecting his sympathy, and you were met with 
what? A most unkind accusation—from your own 
father—in front of strangers too—and you were too 
hurt to speak—so would anybody have been—and I 
bet a dollar he’ll say so. (Biri moves up stage.) 

Paut. I was walking on the disputed land when 
suddenly——_ (Pauw exits L.1. At Paut’s exit, 
they look at Bit.) 

Mary. We had better see what father is doing. 
Clarence, you stay and watch that man. (Indicates 
Bru.) 
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AuicE. Don’t you have a fight with him—he looks 
very savage 

CLARENCE. Have no fear—if he attacks me, I'll 
give him a jolly good thrashing: (Girls exit into » 
conservatory arch R.U. CLARENCE looks at BILL 
while MoLLIE enters. CLARENCE /Mides. MOLLIE 
goes to Bitt. Bitt looks around, does not see 
CLARENCE. ) 

Motte. It’s all right, Bill; they have joined the 
old man in the conservatory. He has everything 
packed, so I’ll frame an excuse to leave. (Bus. for 
CLARENCE trying to hear.) 

Bitt. Mollie, you’re a wonder. I'll meet you in 
Los Angeles and then we'll (CLARENCE knocks 
over chair. Moire runs off arch.) Well, Mr. 
Murphy, did you drop anything on the floor or were 
you 

CLARENCE. (Comes down) Stop! Now I know 
what a villian you are! First you make love to the 
cook and then 

Bitt. That will do; if you don’t forget what 
you’ve seen, I’ll make you permanently speechless— 


(Enter Juvson from arch with bag.) 


Jupson. Here we are. I think you'll say I’ve 
packed them admirably. Plenty of tissue paper— 
that’s the secret of good packing. (Suddenly places 
bag on table R.) Oh—ah—dear me—in the excite- 
ment I have forgotten to telephone to Santa Barbara. 
Excuse me for a few minutes—must let the police 
know it was a false alarm. They have quite enough 
to do without—yes (Exit JuDSON L.U.—pause. 
CLARENCE exrits arch.) 

Britt. Quite enough to do—not half as much as I 
have—look at this—(Cabinet L.)—ain’t been touched 
yet, and I’ve been here an hour. (Ducks suddenly 
under, table.) 
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(Enter Maccir. Also Mary, from arch.) 


Maceie. I beg your pardon, Miss—but I thought 
I heard his voice. 

Mary. (c.) Cook—you promised me you were 
going to bed. 

Maccrr. (L.) I have tried, Miss, but I couldn’t 
sleep, and 

Mary. Well, I’m sure you'll be able to when you 
hear what I have to tell you. Come here and help 
me—— (Speaks in whisper. Maccir brings things 
during scene. Mary shows an idea has struck her 
regarding the bag.) After Mr. Judson 
(Through the following two or three speeches Mary 
takes the valuables from the bag and puts flower pots 
containing plants in their place—well packing them 
with tissue and music sheets.) —let him go—he man- 
aged to give us a message for you—— 

MacciE. Oh, Miss 

Mary. Yes. “Tell her,” he said: 

Macaig. Tell her 

Mary. Tell—Honey Bunch—— 

Maccie. Me? 

Mary. Yes—you. 

Maccie. Me? 

Mary. Tell her Now let me see—I want to 
give you the message exactly. 

Maceie. Yes, Miss. 

Mary. Tell her if I thought she would sit up on 
my account I should never forgive myself. 

Macciz. Oh 

Mary. So she is to go straight to bed and she 
shall hear from me in the morning. 

Maaoaie. Oh, thank you, Miss. 


(Enter Jupson t.u. He looks at MAGGIE in aston- 
ishment.) 
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Jupson. (L.c.) Maggie, what is the meaning of 
this irregular conduct—retire immediately ! 

Maccre. (R.c.) I beg your pardon, sir—but—l 
thought I heard his voice. 

Jupson. (c.) Whose voice? 

MaccieE. My young man’s! 

Jupson. Why didn’t you tell me at first that he 
was Paul Arnold? 

Maccie. (Surprised) Eh, sir? 

Juvson. Why didn’t you tell me at first that your 
young man was Paul Arnold? 

Maccre. He ain’t—he’s Mr. Spencer Longstreet. 

Jupson. Oh, he told you that, did he? 

MacctE. Oh, yes, sir. 

Jupson. When? 

Maccie. When he raised his hat. 

Jupson. Then he deceived you—and didn’t intend 
you to know his name any more than he intended to 
marry you. 

Maccie. But he swore it in poetry—which he said 
was sacred—and oh, sir, can’t I see him? 

Jupson. See him! Certainly not. Are you aware 
of the time? 

Maccir. Yes, sir; now you says that I am 
(Going.) It is the knell of all my hopes as is struck. 
(Exit MaccItgE, L.1.) 

Dozrson. (Enters L.u.) Please, sir, can you come 
to the telephone? The Inspector at Santa Barbara 
wants to speak to you again. 

Jupson. Dear me—dear me. (Exit Jupson and 
Doszson L.v., leaving door open.) 


(ALICE and CLARENCE enter from arch.) 


Bit. (Appearing from table) My dear young 
lady, do you think you could manage to follow your 
father to the study and find out what’s up? No one 
can say I was ever against progress, but I own that 
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telephones and telegraphs travel a bit too quick. 

Mary. (To Avice) Perhaps it would be better, 
dear. 

Birt. Oh—and while you’re there, you might 
bring me my—my cap—it’s on the inkstand. (ALICE 
and CLARENCE off L.vU.) 

Mary. You mean on the hat-stand, don’t you? 

Birt. (c.) No, on the inkstand—the old gold 
inkstand in your Dad’s room—it just covered it; it 
seemed to be asking for it. (Re-enter MacciE L.I— 
she has her hat and jacket on. BtLu goes R.) 

Maccre. (L.c.) I was sure I heard his voice. 
(BILL endeavors to get away—MacciE runs after 
him and screams.) 

Bru. All right! All right! I'll stay! 

Mary. (Has rushed to the door which JuDson 
has left open and closes it quickly) Cook, what is 
the meaning of this behaviour? 

Maccie. It means, Miss, that I was a-going over 
to see him for myself—and find out if what master 
said was true. Now he can explain here. 

Mary. But this is the drawing room. 

Macciz. Fit place for treachery such as his! 

Mary. Cook, I insist on your retiring at once. 

Maccie. (L., beginning to weep) Oh, Miss, I 
thought you had a heart—and when mine is crushed 
into the earth by a deceiver you—you Oh, Miss. 
(Sits on sofa, bursts into loud sobs.) 

Mary. (c.) Cook, I 

Brit. (R.) It’s no good; you'll only make her 
worse—she’ll have hysterics and bring down the 
house—if she ain’t soothed. 

Mary. But how can we soothe her? 

Birt. Leave us! (Going R.c.) 

Mary. But 

Bru. (Majestically) Leave us—I beg—— 
(MaccrE is still sobbing. Birt up to door i.) Try 
and keep your father away for a few minutes. Ring 
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the telephone again. (Bitu looks at Maccie. Mary 
exits L.U.) 

Maccie. Now, explain your perfidy if you can! — 

Bitt. Come, come, Honey Bunch; you’re making © 
all this fuss over nothing—I know all about it—Mr. 
Judson has been telling you things about me that has 
hurt me hard, but—what has cut me to the quick is © 
that you believed him; ah, Honey Bunch, you be- — 
lieved him! (Hurt.) Oh, Honey Bunch, how could 
your 

Macctz. (Rising) But isn’t it true, then—haven’t 
you deceived me? Then you're really going to marry 
me when you said? 

Birt. Of course I am. 

Maccie. But why didn’t you tell me at first you 
was Mr. Paul.Arnold? | 

Birt. Eh? Now, why didn’t I, eh? Now, why? 
Didn’t I want you to love me for myself alone? 

Macaig. Oh, Spencer. (Bursts into tears.) 

Bitt. Now what’s the matter? 

Macciz. To think what you’ve been through for 
me—taken away by the policeman—locked up—and 
all for me! Then me to doubt you. Oh! Will you 
ever forgive me? 

BILL. Forgive my Honey Bunch! On one condi- 
tion—that she goes straight to her little cot and woos 
her beauty sleep. ; 

Maccig. Oh, I will, Spencer, I will, and never— 

Birt. There—bedy bies, night, night. (Leading 
her to door.) 

Maceir. Oh, Spencer, I wonder what your poor 
father will say! 

Bri. I dunno—good night—I 

Maccie. Perhaps if he saw me he would take to 
me. 


Birt. (Nearly faints) Come up tomorrow after- 
noon, see? Good night. 
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Maccie. Oh, Spencer, you seem to want to get rid 
of me. Don’t you love me? 

Birt. Love you? You know I do. 

Macaie. Say it again! 

Bitt. I love you—I love you—I love you! (He 
has been trying to get her off, but she keeps return- 
ing. MacaGiE exits L.1.) 


(Mary enters L.v.) 


Mary. (Looking off) Mr. Arnold. He evident- 
ly believes Paul’s story, but he insists on seeing the 
cook. 

Birt. And I just told her I was Paul Arnold. 


(Re-enter Jupson, followed by ARNOLD and Paut, 
ALICE and CLARENCE.) 


ARNOLD. (Roaring) Not a word of truth in the 
whole confounded story—my boy was never near 
your window—he has told me everything—he was 
walking on my land when suddenly a man rushed 
past him in a very suspicious manner—he immediate- 
ly thought the man was running away from some- 
body and so he gave chase. He had nearly overtaken 
the man when he was stopped by the new barbed- 
wire fence which you wrongfully had put up—at this 
moment the man’s pursuers came up, mistook my boy 
for the fugitive, and notwithstanding all his protests 
dragged him here—the last place in the world he 
wished to come to! 

Jupson. (Rc.) If this is true, sir, why, I ask, 
did not your son say so at first? 

ARNOLD. (c.) Because he was hurt. 

Juvson. Well, sir, I am very sorry he did not say 
so at the time. 

ArnoLtp. So am I! For the accusation having 
been made before strangers, it must be refuted be- 
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fore strangers—as I have just now explained to him 
—so, sir, he’s here—to face your cook! (Horror of 
all.) And when you hear her state that she’s never 
seen my boy in her life, I suppose you'll be satisfied 
that you got as near justice this evening as you usual- 
ly do? (Crosses to L. corner.) 

Jupson. Sir, I assure you, you are not more anx- 
ious to have this important affair cleared up than I 
am—lI will ring for Maggie at once. (Going to bell, 
about to ring.) 


(Britt, Mary, ALicE and CLARENCE have been horn- 
fied on realizing what ARNoLD’s plan really 
means. Birt has been very restless, looking 
around in vain for a loophole through which to 
escape. Mary has been thinking desperately, 
but can think of nothing. BiLL, however, has a 


plan.) 


Bit. (Crosses to Jupson—quickly in time to 
stop Jupson ringing) Oh, Father-in-law, I shall 
have to leave in a few minutes and it’s just occurred 
to me that when Uncle sees those exquisite treasures 
—(Pointing to bag on table )—he might be in such a 
mood that I might feel it the proper moment for dis- 
closing our marriage—and if so, and I had a nice let- 
ter from you to him—to show him 

Jupson. By all means, my boy, if you think it ad- 
visable—and Mr. Arnold will consent to wait. 

Mary. (Up rR.) I’m sure Mr. Arnold will con- 
sent to wait while you run to your study and write 
it (Crosses c. to ARNoLD.) It is of such vital 
importance, Mr. Arnold—so much depends upon it— 
for me—if you would be so kind. | 

ARNOLD. Madam—(Bowing)—I think I intrude 
upon no one’s private rights. (At Jupson) I will 
wait (Down to settee. Mary beside settee.) 

Jupson. (To Arnotp) Sir, I am deeply indebted 
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to you for this concession and on the completion of 
my letter to Mr. Spencer Longstreet I shall leave no 
stone unturned to satisfy you, and also myself, sir. 
(Exit JUDSON L.v.) 


(There is dead silence for a few seconds—everybody 
is exceedingly uncomfortable and shows tt— 
ARNOLD looks about him. Paut is trying to 
catch Mary’s eye for instructions, and to let her 
know it wasn’t his fault. ALIcE and CLARENCE 
are helpless, Mary looks at B1LL—BItx at her— 
finally Birt shows he has pulled himself to- 
gether and intends to make a bid for success.) 


Birr. Eh—Mr. Arnold (ARNOLD looks at 
him. Mary goes up.) Er—Mr. Arnold, I trust we 
are both men of the world—different world, perhaps, 
but both men 

ARNOLD. Sir—TI trust so! 

Bitt. Sir—I am sure of it, and it is as man to 
man that I speak when I tell you that if my father- 
in-law’s cook is sent for the consequences will be 
most serious (Goes R.) 

ARNOLD. Damn it, sir! (Rising.) They are se- 
rious enough already. My son has been accused of 
visiting the cook in this house, and what is more, of 
leaving the confounded place by a window, and when 
a gentleman is entering upon a professional career, 
in the morning, it would be a serious matter to do so 
under such an accusation. 

Pau. Now, Governor, Mr. Spencer Longstreet’s 
nephew hasn’t told you that there is a lady concerned 
in the affair—and (Goes R.) 

ARNOLD. Lady! What lady? 

Bitu. I see, sir, I shall be compelled to tell you all. 
(To Mary) . My dear, you must prepare yourself 
for a shock! (To Arnotp—Mary down Lt.) You 
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have heard a lot tonight about the cook’s young 
man 

ARNOLD. Too much. 

Birt. Too much indeed. For oh, sir, I am he! 
(Mary, Paut and ARNOLD all look in astonishment 
and horror—to prevent Mary and Paut speaking) 
Hear me (To Arnotp) As aman of the world 
—sir, no one will know better than you how few 
young men escape mistakes 

ARNOLD. Well, sir. 

Bint. (L.c.) The cook loved me. I was under 
age—(Coughs to PauL)—but my uncle found it out 
and packed me off, bag and baggage, to Mexico—I 
never saw her again until tonight, when by a horrible 
coincidence I find her in the service of Mr. Judson. 
She saw me—she remembered me instantly—but I 
managed to elude her—I was afraid every moment 
would witness disclosure in front of my father-in- 
law, and then, think of that dear lady’s feelings. 
(Mary purposely bursts into tears.) 

ARNOLD. (Quite affected, goes to BiLx, holds out 
his hand) I’m sorry—had I the faintest idea that 
your explanation would cause your wife so much dis- 
tress I would never have insisted upon it. 

Bitt. I believe it! But perhaps it is as well for 
her to learn of this one blot upon my youth 
ArNoLp. I like your love for the truth! 

Bitt. Ah, sir, you are a man of the world, but I 
feared humiliation to my father-in-law, and on my 
first visit 

ArnoLp. I can quite understand 

Mary. (Weeps) Oh, oh, if my father should 
find it out—oh, oh, oh, oh (Bit weeps.) And 
perhaps poor cook would lose her situation. 

ARNOLD. There, now, I’m old enough to be your 
father—won’t you listen to me? 

Mary. Oh, yes, I'll listen to you! 

ARNOLD. That’s right—well, then, forgive him! 
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Mary. [ll try! 

ARNOLD. (Crosses to Mary) Ah! And you 
must remember his noble qualities—rather than 
grieve you he has been suffering the whole evening. 

Bitt. Oh, awfully! 

Mary. You make me see everything quite differ- 
ently! 

ArRNoLpD. (Draws her towards Brix, holds out his 
hand to Bitt) Come! (Draws them together and 
they are about to embrace when PAUL, up R., coughs. 
ARNOLD goes L.) 

Mary. And through you I have learned that to 
bestow forgiveness is to rise to the emotion of a 
higher and rarer atmosphere. (BILL gets to fire- 
place x.) And like mercy it blesses both the one who 
gives and the one who takes. 

ARNOLD. It does, it does. 

Mary. Especially the one who gives. 

ARNOLD. Especially. 

Mary. I only hope that if I ever need forgiveness 
it will be from you. 

“ARNOLD. Why so—eh—why so? 
Mary. Because I should be certain of it, shouldn’t 
Bee 

ARNOLD. Dear young lady, you would indeed. 

Mary. Oh, thank you, Mr. Arnold, and when I 
next meet you I shall show my gratitude comes from 
my heart 

Birt. And mine, sir—for see, she is happier al- 
ready. 

Mary. Yes, much happier, though if father found 
it out I think the blow would kill me. 

ArNoLp. He sha’n’t—haven’t I said so—and the 
word of an Arnold’s his bond. 


(Enter Jupson L.v.) 


Juvson. (Has letter in his hand) Here is the 
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letter for your uncle. (Gives it to Bitt.) I trust 
you will find it what you desire. I will ring for Mag- 
gie and have this unfortunate affair settled, once and 
for all. (Starts for bell.) 

ARNOLD. (Stopping him) One moment, sir! If 
you please, don’t ring. I—in fact—we—that is, since 
you left us certain facts have come to my knowledge 
which have quite satisfied me, and I am now willing 
to allow the matter to drop. 

Juvson. But I understood that you came here 
purposely to thrash the matter out. 

ARNoLD. So I did— but 

Jupson. (About to ring) I shall prefer it, sir. 

ARNOLD. (Stopping him) But damn it, sir, I say 
I am satisfied. 

Juvson. I wish to know for certain whether your 
son is the cook’s young man—if he is I exonerate 
myself from any blame—if on the other hand he is 
not the cook’s young man, and was not seen leaving 
my house surreptitiously, it is my duty as a private 
individual to make amends—and doubly my duty, as 
one of the dispensers of Justice, to endeavor to find 
out who did leave. And therefore (About to 
ring.) 

Arnotp. But I tell you, sir, I’m willing to let the 
matter drop. 

Jupson. And I say, sir, after your accusation I 
will not permit it to drop—and 

ArnoupD. I withdraw my accusation—I 

Jupson. You admit then that it was your son? 

ArnoLtp. Admit a confounded lie? Certainly 
not. 

Jupson. Then it must have been somebody, and 
as a Justice of the Peace—— (About to ring.) 

; ARNOLD. Stop! You've got me there. It’s hard 
ines 

Pavut. But the word of an Arnold—Governor! 

ArnoLtp. The boy’s right (To Jupson) 
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Then, sir, you triumph. I admit it. (With a great 
effort, looking at Mary) The man who left by that 
window was my son. 

Jupson. Ah, I knew my cook was a reliable do- 
mestic. 

Arnotp. (Mops brow) Phew! (Aside to Paut) 
My boy, I had to do it. But I'll make amends. 
(Aloud) Here is the conveyance to you of office, 
house, practice, everything—in your name. Besides, 
a check for five thousand dollars to establish you. 

Jupson. Bless you, Mr. Arnold. 

Aut. (Embrace Arnotp) Bless you, Mr. Arnold. 
Juvson. I’d no idea we had so generous a neigh- 

or. 

Birt. Such a pleasure—so generous a neighbor. 

ARNOLD. There’s my hand. (To Jupson. JupD- 
son and ARNOLD shake.) 

Bitit. Now, we'll knock down signboards and ban- 
ish the wire fences to the junk shop. 

ARNOLD and Jupson. Yes, yes. 

Birt. (To Mary) How’s that for high? You'll 
miss me when I am gone! 


(Enter Doxsson L.1.) 


Dosrson. I beg your pardon, sir, but it has just 
come on to rain. 

Jupvson. Dear me. 

Dozsson. And if your son-in-law has no um- 
brella (Biti signals “No.’’) 

Jupson. Get Mr. Spencer Longstreet’s nephew an 
umbrella, Dobson. 

Birt. And a coat, too, if you will be so good, 
Father-in-law. My left lung. (Bus. coughs.) 

Juvson. (To Doxzson. Birt coughs) My fur 
coat. (BiLu coughs. Exit DoBson L.1.) 

ArnoLp. (Has been talking to Bit, who has 
earnestly soothed him) 39 Mira Mar Drive. 
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Bitu. I sha’n’t forget. 

Arnoip. He takes possession tomorrow and if, 
as you say, you can persuade Mr. Longstreet to be- 
come a patient, I shall be exceedingly obliged. 

Bity. My dear sir! Rely on me. (Enter Dos- 
SON L.I with overcoat. Crosses to DoBson, who as- 
sists him with coat.) 

ArnoLp. Your offer gives me pleasure, and when 
you're in this neighborhood again I trust you'll make 
us a call. 

Brix. I will, some evening. 

Dogson. Your bag, sir. 

Birt. Thank you. (Gets bag.) 

Doxgson. Shall I take the bag? 

Birt. No—no—thanks. Oh, no; oh, no. (Exit 
Dogson L.1. To Jupson) I always make a point of 
carrying valuables myself. 

Jupvson. The true collector’s spirit. 

ArRNoLp. Ah, you are a collector. 

Birt. Yes. 

Jupson. Oh, yes. 

ARNOLD. As you seem to be interested in such 
things, I may tell you, I have one of the finest gold 
dinner services in America. You shall see it. I’d 
like you to look it over. 

Bitt, At your service, sir; delighted. 

Jupson. And now I’m afraid you must say good- 
bye—it’s nearly eleven and 

Brit. Surely the evening hasn’t passed so quickly! 
No ... I hope I haven’t kept you up? 

Juvson. Not at all—on the contrary, I shall spend 
an hour re-arranging a few entries in my catalogues. 

Birt. Ah! I should have liked to have re-ar- 
ranged a few things for you myself. 

Jupson. I should have been glad of your aid—for 
a collector’s work is never done. 

Mary. I believe these clocks are slow. 

Birt. Do you-— 
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Jupson. Oh, no—no—on the contrary, they are a 
little fast. I always keep them so—but I can tell you 
the time within a few seconds of Western Union. 
(Feels for watch—finds it gone.) Dear me! In the 
excitement of an irregular dinner hour I must have 
forgotten to change it. 

Pau. I can tell you. (His watch is also gone.) 
I must have dropped it when I was riding. 

ARNoLpD. The right time is (His watch is 
gone.) Well, I could have sworn I (Thinks.) 

CLARENCE. (Winding Ingersoll) Oh, I can tell 
you the correct time. It is—-stopped three minutes 
to eleven. (Re-enter Dogson L.1.) I never did take 
much stock in Ingersoils. 

Bru. Nor I (Consults watch.) Three to 
eleven. 

Dogson. The car is at the door, sir. 


(Bit makes start for Mary. Paut forces him to 
the door. Bitv makes lavish bow to all and is 
about to leave—Jupson sees him and grabbing 
him by the arm) 


Jupvson. But, my Son-in-law, you are not going 
without kissing your bride? 

Birt. Father-in-law, I did not forget; it is only a 
little peculiarity of our family; we never kiss, only 
on atrivals, and then we more thoroughly enjoy the 
embrace. 

Jupson. As you please—(All show surprise )— 
but it’s not our custom. 

Mary. Don’t stop him, Father; he will miss his 
train, (Britt bows and exits L.1. All seem relieved 
and Pauw goes to Mary.) 

ArnoLp. Well, Judson, I am mighty glad that 
this unpleasant affair was all a mistake (Starts 
for the door—Biu re-enters L.1—all surprised.) 
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Brut. I am very sorry, but I missed my train. 
(All horrified, except JuDSON.) 

Jupson. Don’t be annoyed, Son-in-law. Every- 
thing is in order for you. 


(Mary looks hopeless, first from Pauw and then to 
BILL.) 


Bit. How thoughtful of (Is about to cross 
to Mary; Paut walks between them and faces 
them.) 

Paut. Listen, all of you, this farce has gone far 
enough. This man is not her husband. I am her 
husband, and I don’t care who knows it. You have 
tried to keep us apart, but here is the marriage li- 
cense. (ARNOLD is surprised and delighted.) 

ARNOLD. Let me see. So it is, my boy. Con- 
gratulations. I thought you were stupid and had let 
another man cut you out, but like a true Arnold you 
have won 

Jupson. Oh, I am so happy. I tell you what to 
do—— 

Arnotp. No, I’ll tell you what to do. That land 
of mine—er—I mean ours—we'll give it to them for 
their wedding present, and I’ll build the house for 
them. 

Juvson. No, you don’t—I’ll build the home—— 
(Bus.) 

Bitu. I don’t care who builds the home—I’ve had 
a good time. 

Jupson and ArnoLp. (Rush to Biri and grab 
him) Who are you? 

Birt. I’m a nut—er—I mean I am the cook’s 
young man. You kindly tell the cook I'll return with 
the wedding wreath when the daisies bloom again. 
(Exits v.1.) 
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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Comedy in 3 acts. By James Montgomery. 5 males, 
6 females. Modern costumes. 2 interiors. Plays 2% hours. 


Is it possible to tell the absolute truth—even for twenty-four 
hours? It is—at least Bob Bennett, the hero of ‘‘Nothing but 
the Truth,’’ accomplished the feat. The bet he made with his 
partners, his friends, and his fianc6e—these are the incidents in 
William Collier’s tremendous comedy hit. ‘‘Nothing but the 
Truth’’ can be whole-heartedly recommended as one of the most 
sprightly, amusing and popular comedies of which this country 
can boast. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


SEVENTEEN 


‘A comedy of youth, in 4 acts. By Booth Tarkington. 
8 males, 6 females. 1 exterior, 2 interior scenes. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 24% hours. 


It is the tragedy of William Sylvanus Baxter that he has ceased 
to be sixteen and is not yet eighteen. Baby, child, boy, youth 
and grown-up are definite phenomena. The world knows them and 
has learned to put up with them. Seventeen is not an age, it is a 
disease. In its turbulent bosom the leavings of a boy are at war 
with the beginnings of a man. 

In his heart, William Sylvanus Baxter knows all the tortures 
and delights of love; he is capable of any of the heroisms of his 
heroic sex. But he is still sent on the most humiliating errands 
by his mother, and depends upon his father for the last nickel 
of spending money. 

Silly Bill fell in love with Lolo, the Baby-Talk Lady, a vapid 
if amiable little flirt. To woo her in a manner worthy of himself 
(and incidentally of her) he stole his father’s evening clothes. 
When his wooings became a nuisance to the neighborhood, his 
mother stole the clothes back, and had them altered to fit the 
middle-aged form of her husband, thereby keeping William at 
home in the evening. 

But when it came to the Baby-Talk Lady’s good-bye dance, not 
to be present was unendurable. How William Sylvanus again 
got the dress suit, and how as he was wearing it at the party the 
negro servant, Genesis, disclosed the fact that the proud garment 
was in reality his father’s, are some of the elements in this 
charming comedy of youth. 

**Seventeen’’ is a story of youth, love and summer time. It is 
a work of exquisite human sympathy and delicious humor. Pro- 
duced by Stuart Walker at the Booth Theatre, New York, it en- 
joyed a run of four years in New York and on the road. Strongly 
recommended for High School production. (Royalty, twenty-five 
dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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KICK IN 


Play in 4 acts. By Willard Mack. 7 males, 5 females. 
2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays 2% hours. 


**Kick In’’ is the latest of the very few available mystery 
plays. Like ‘‘Within the Law,’’ ‘‘Seven Keys to Baldpate,’’ 
‘*The Thirteenth Chair,’’ and ‘‘In the Next Room,’’ it is one 
of those thrillers which are accurately described as ‘‘not having 
a dull moment in it from beginning to end.’’ It is a play with 
all the ingredients of popularity, not at all difficult to set or to 
act; the plot carries it along, and the situations are built with 
that skill and knowledge of the theatre for which Willard Mack 
is known. An ideal mystery melodrama, for high schools and 
eolleges. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


TILLY OF BLOOMSBURY 


(‘‘Happy-Go-Lucky.’’) A comedy in 3 acts. By Ian 
Hay. 9 males, 7 females. 2 interior scenes. Modern 
dress. Plays a full evening. 


Into an aristocratic family comes Tilly, lovable and youthful, 
with ideas and manners which greatly upset the circle. Tilly 
is so frankly honest that she makes no secret of her tre- 
mendous affection for the young son of the family; this brings her 
into many difficulties. But her troubles have a joyous end in 
charmingly blended scenes of sentiment and humor, This comedy 
presents an opportunity for fine acting, handsome stage settings, 
and beautiful costuming. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

Price, 75 Oents, 


BILLY 


Faree-comedy in 3 acts. By George Cameron. 10 males, 
5 females. (A few minor male parts can be doubled, mak- 
ing the cast 7 males, 5 females.) 1 exterior. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 2% hours. 


The action of the play takes place on the 8. 8. ‘‘Florida,’’ 
bound for Havana. The story has to do with the disappearance of 
a set of false teeth, which creates endless complications among 
passengers and crew, and furnishes two and a quarter hours of 
the heartiest laughter. One of the funniest comedies produced in 
the last dozen years on the American stage is ‘‘Billy’’ (some- 
times called ‘‘Billy’s Tombstones’’), in which the late Sidney 
Drew achieved a hit in New York and later toured the country 
several times. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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POLLYANNA 


“(The glad play,’’ in 3 acts. By Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing. Based on the novel by Eleanor H. Porter. 5 
males, 6 females. 2 interiors. Costumes, modern, Plays 
2% hours. 


The story has to do with the experiences of an orphan girl 
who is thrust, unwelcome, into the home of a maiden aunt. In 
spite of the tribulations that beset her life she manages to find 
something to be glad about, and brings light into sunless lives. 
Finally, Pollyanna straightens out the love affairs of her elders, 
and last, but not least, finds happiness for herself in the heart 
of Jimmy. ‘‘Pollyanna’’ is a glad play and one which is bound 
to give one a better appreciation of people and the world. It 
reflects the humor, tenderness and humanity that gave the story 
such wonderful popularity among young and old. 

Produced at the Hudson Theatre, New York, and for two sea- 
fons on tour, by George CO. Tyler, with Helen Hayes in the part 
of ‘‘Pollyanna.’’ (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 


‘A comedy in 3 aets. By Alice Duer Miller and Robert 
Milton. 6 males, 10 females (may be played by 5 males 
and 8 females). Any number of school girls may be used 
in the ensembles. Scenes, 2 interiors. Modern costumes, 
Plays 2% hours. 


The story of ‘‘The Charm School’’ is familiar to Mrs. Miller’s 
readers. It relates the adventures of a handsome young auto- 
mobile salesman, scarcely out of his ‘teens, who, upon inheriting 
a girls’ boarding-school from a maiden aunt, insists on running it 
himself, according to his own ideas, chief of which is, by the 
way, that the dominant feature in the education of the young 
girls of to-day should be OHARM. The situations that arise are 
teeming with humor—clean, wholesome humor. In the end the 
young man gives up the school, and promises to wait until the 
most precocious of his pupils@reaches a marriageable age. The 
play has the freshness of youth, the inspiration of an extravagant 
but novel idea, the charm of originality, and the promise of whole- 
some, sanely amusing, pleasant entertainment. We strongly ree- 
ommend it for high school production. It was first produced at 
the Bijou Theatre, Now York, then toured the country. Twe 
companies are now playing it in England. (Royalty, twenty-five 
dollars.) Price, 75 Cente. 
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DADDY LONG-LEGS 


A charming comedy in 4 acts. By Jean Webster. The 
full cast calls for 6 males, 7 females and 6 orphans, but 
the play, by the easy doubling of some of the characters, 
may be played by 4 males, 4 females and 3 orphans. 
The orphans appear only in the first act and may be played 
by small girls of any age. Four easy interior scenes. 
Costumes modern. Plays 2% hours. 


Many readers of current fiction will recall Jean Webster’s 
“‘Daddy Long-Legs.’’ Miss Webster dramatized her story and it 
was presented at the Gaiety Theatre in New York, under Henry 
Miller’s direction, with Ruth Chatterton in the principal réle. 
*“‘Daddy Long-Legs’’ tells the story of Judy, a pretty little 
drudge in a bleak New England orphanage. One day, a visiting 
trustee becomes interested in Judy and decides to give her a 
ehance. She does not know the name of her benefactor, but 
simply calls him Daddy Long-Legs, and writes him letters brim- 
ming over with fun and affection. From the Foundling’s Home 
she goes to a fashionable college for girls and there develops the 
Romance that constitutes much of the play’s charm. The New 
York Times reviewer, on #ho morning after the Broadway pro- 
duction, wrote the following: ‘‘If you will take your pencil and 
write down, one below the other, the words delightful, charming, 
sweet, beautiful and entertaining, and then draw a line and add 
them up, the answer will be ‘Daddy Long-Legs.’ To that result 
you might even add brilliant, pathetic and humorous, but the 
answer even then would be just what it was before—the play 
which Miss Jean Webster has made from her book, ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs,’ and which was presented at the Gaiety last night. To 
attempt to describe the simplicity and beauty of ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs’ would be like attempting to describe the first breath of 
Spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard Winter.’’ ‘‘Daddy 
Long-Legs’’ enjoyed a two-yeara’ run in New York, and was then 
toured for over three years, Ii is now publisned in play form for 
the first time. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR 


‘A eomedy in 4 acts. By James Forbes. 3 males, 10 
females. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays a full 
evening. 

An absorbing play of modern Amorican family life. ‘‘The 
Vamous Mrs. Fair’’ is concerned with 2 strenuous lady who 
returns from overseas to lecture, and consequently neglects her 
daughter, who is just saved in time from disaster. Acted with 
@reat success by Blanche Bates and Henry Miller, (Royalty, 
6wenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Oents, 
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COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


A charming comedy in 3 acts. Adapted by A. E. Thomas 
from the story of the same name by Alice Duer Miller. 
6 males, 5 females. 3 interior scenes. Costumes, modern. 
Plays 244 hours. 


The story of ‘‘Come Out of the Kitchen’’ is written around a 
Virginia family of the old aristocracy, by the name of Dainger- 
field, who, finding themselves temporarily embarrassed, decide to 
rent their magnificent home to a rich Yankee. One of the cone 
ditions of the lease by the well-to-do New Englander stipulates 
that a competent staff of white servants should be engaged for 
his sojourn at the stately home. This servant question presents 
practically insurmountable difficulties, and one of the daughters 
of the family conceives the mad-cap idea that she, her sister and 
their two brothers shall act as the domestic staff for the wealthy 
Yankee. Olivia Daingerfield, who is the ringleader in the merry 
scheme, adopts the cognomen of Jane Allen, and elects to preside 
over the destinies of the kitchen. Her sister, Elizabeth, is ap- 
pointed housemaid. Her elder brother, Paul, is the butler, and 
Charley, the youngest of the group, is appointed to the position of 
bootboy.. When Burton Orane arrives from the North, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Faulkner, her daughter, and Orane’s attorney, 
Tucker, they find the staff of servants to possess s0 many methods 
of behavior out of the ordinary that amusing complications begin 
to arise immediately. OQOlivia’s charm and beauty impress Crane 
above everything else, and the merry story continues through @ 
maze of delightful incidents until the real identity of the heroine 
is finally disclosed. But not until Crane has professed his love 
for his charming cook, and the play ends with the brightest 
prospects of happiness for these two young people. ‘‘Oome Out 
of the Kitchen,’’ with Ruth Ohatterton in the leading réle, made 
@ notable success on its production by Henry Miller at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York. It was also a great success at the Strand 
Theatre, London. A most ingenious and entertaining comedy, 
and we strongly recommend it for amateur production. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


GOING SOME 


Piay in 4 acts. By Paul Armstrong and Rex Beach. 
12 males, 4 females. 2 exteriors, 1 interior. Costumes, 
modern and cowboy. Plays a full evening. 

Described by the authors as the ‘‘chronicle of a certain lot of 
college men and girls, with a tragic strain of phonograph and 
cowboys.’’ <A rollicking good story, full of action, atmosphere, 
eomedy and drama, redolent of the adventurous spirit of youth. 
(Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Osnts. 
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